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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


A. S. Patterson, Syracuse University 


FTER decades of discussion and experi- 
ment, culminating in the illuminating 
results of the recently completed Mod- 

ern Foreign Language Study, it would seem 
that the last word has been said as to the ob- 
jectives and methods of procedure. In fact, 
the immediate aims of an ideal Modern Lan- 
guage course adapted to ideal pupils under 
ideal circumstances of instruction are fairly 
well established, and the highways of meth- 
ods are well surveyed. But when we turn 
from ideal theories to real conditions, we find 
that the highways leading to our aims are, in 
places, poorly paved, and bumpy with dif- 
ficulties; while there are many diverging 
roads that apparently lead into alluring land- 
scapes, if we would believe their tempting 
signboards. For instance, there is a method 
bearing the name of the greatest poet that 
France has ever produced and the author of 
the most widely known French novel —I 
don’t need to speak his name—a home study 
course, published by a prominent Eastern 
educational company and advertised by a 
full page in the book section of New York’s 
foremost newspaper, which claims to give in 
a few weeks of easy, intermittent applica- 
tion, an active command of any one of sev- 
eral modern languages which we could not 
honestly promise as the result of a combined 
sequence of high school and college courses. 
The public is well protected by law from 
the deceit of quacks who would advertise 
their nostrums for incurable diseases, but it 
has no protection against similar “cure-alls” 
in the field of modern language methods. 

Since repetition is a principle in good 
standing among us language teachers, I may 
be pardoned if I again, once more, re-state 
a recapitulation of the exact half dozen dis- 
tinct capacities which in every hour of our 
instruction we must endeavor to promote: 
namely, aural comprehension, oral expres- 
sion, direct reading comprehension, free 
composition in writing, and translation (both 
oral and written) into and from the foreign 
language. 

None of these capacities can be effectively 
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developed apart from thorough drill in the 
minimum essentials of grammar, every day 
idioms, and a constantly growing active and 
passive vocabulary. Insistent and _syste- 
matic drill in these three fundamental fea- 
tures of instruction—grammar, idiom and 
vocabulary—are as indispensable to the at- 
tainment of the six practical aims just men- 
tioned as are the foundations of a building 
necessary to its superstructure. Conversa- 
tion ability, for example, will not advance 
beyond the restaurant, depot, and custom 
house stage with a defective knowledge of 
syntax and grammatical forms. Although 
the objective achievement tests now avail- 
able make it possible to test separately the 
attainment in grammar, vocabulary, and 
idiom, we should not, of course, teach them 
as separate entities; but rather, as far as 
possible, embody this instruction in the ac- 
tual exercise of the six practical capacities 
of oral and written comprehension and ex- 
pression. 

Our problems of teaching would be sim- 
plified if we actually knew and understood 
the psychological process of language com- 
munication and the laws governing language 
learning. If we could only open the watch- 
case and see the wheels go around; in other 
words, if we could sense what actually goes 


-on under the more or less thick armor of 


bone that protects the language center of our 
brain, we would soon agree as to a solution 
of these problems. In the case of an auto- 
mobile engine, we can lift up the hood and 
study the working parts; but the hood shel- 
tering the seat of the language process 
doesn’t lift up, and, even if it did, we might 
be little the wiser. The psychologists in their 
laboratories have, however, made some prog- 
ress into the mystery by experimenting with 
the disease known as aphasia, involving the 
paralysis of one or more distinct processes 
of language communication. They have 
proven the existence of four language cen- 
ters, each somehow directly connected with 
the ideational center, or seat of conscious- 
ness, and all of them inter-related by so- 
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Aural 


Writing 
Movement 


called paths of association. This hypothesis 
may be graphically represented by a dia- 
gram in the form of a pentagon, as above. 

Let us illustrate what takes place accord- 
ing to this diagram in some of the ordinary 
language processes. In silent reading, for 
example, the printed words stimulate the 
center of visual sensations, V1, the stimulus 
is communicated to the center of visual word 
images, V; whence it goes directly to the 
center of consciousness, I; the path being 
indicated by the formula V!-V-I. At the 
same time the path V-O is more or less 
stimulated, as is often shown by visible 
movements of the lips on the part of the 
person reading. 

In reading aloud, the visual sensation V! 
arouses the visual word image center V, 
which should communicate directly with the 
ideational center I, and then proceed to O, 
the articulatory motor center, which will in 
turn stimulate O!, representing the muscular 
movements of articulation, the formula thus 
being V!-V-I-O-O!. At the same time, of 
course, the reader hears his own words, 
and the association path A!-A-I is also made 
active. What really happens, however, when 
we call upon a pupil to read in a foreign 


Sensations 


language, is often quite different from the 
process described. The path of association, in- 
stead of being V!-V-I-O-O}, is V1-V-O-O!. 
He doesn’t read, he merely pronounces. His 
so-called reading is a purely mechanical act, 
for he is quite unconscious of the meaning 
of what he is pronouncing. The path V-I-O 
has been short-circuited to V-O. 

Such performance on the part of our pu- 
pils should not be tolerated. We must insist 
that the pupils focus their minds on the 
meaning of what they are reading, even at 
the expense of a few more errors of articu- 
lation, which may be corrected by appro- 
priate phonetic drills. ; 

There is no use of insisting on anything 
on the part of our pupils unless we can, with 
some accuracy, check up the results. On 
this demand that the pupil read with a con- 
sciousness of the thought involved in the 
words, we can make a definite check-up by 
noting the word grouping, sentence stress, 
and intonation, which are the concrete fac- 
tors of what we call “reading with good 
expression.” : 

It is not necessary to make further appli- 
cation of the pentagonal diagram to the 
processes of aural comprehension, oral ex- 
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pression, writing and translation, although 
it is applicable in each case. Is this penta- 
gonal analysis of the speech process to be 
accepted as final information in the matter? 
It is something définitif, as the Frenchman 
would say? Of course not. It is only a 
tentative step into the mystery of that aspect 
of life with which we are most intimately 
concerned as language teachers. All we can 
demand of any theory is that it make a rea- 
sonable explanation of the observed phe- 
nomena. Just what this current of force 
is which seems to pass from one set of brain 
cells to another in the process of speech, of 
course, we do not know, and are not likely 
to know; which reminds me of a story I 
recently read: The physics professor asked 
a listless student, “Just what is electricity?” 
“I did know,” answered the student, “but I 
have forgotten.” The professor then re- 
marked ironically, “Here is one of the 
worlds’ greatest tragedies: the only man 
who knew what electricity is, has forgotten 
It.” 

The diagram at least serves to emphasize 
the truth that no word or expression is ever 
really learned in a way to be available for 
speech until it has been repeatedly seen, 
heard, spoken and written as many times 
as may be necessary to fix firmly in the mem- 
ory its four images, namely, those of sight, 
hearing, writing, and articulation; associat- 
ing each image with the meaning of the 
term. 

“A reading knowledge” of a modern lan- 
guage is an expression that has long been 
current and has been given renewed promi- 
nence by the “reading method” in practice 
at the University of Chicago. Without en- 
tering into a discussion of the merits of this 
method further than to remark that the high 
professional standing of its advocate, Pro- 
fessor Bond, is a strong recommendation in 
its behalf, I would call attention to the fact 
that the expression “a reading knowledge” 
is quite indefinite and needs to be more ac- 
curately defined. If you mean by the term 
“reading knowledge” the ability to sense di- 
rectly the thought of a writer by shifting 
the glance from left to right with a minimum 
number of eye-fixations to each line, whether 
or not accompanied by articulation of the 
words, then a reading knowledge is the most 
Valuable capacity that we can develop in our 
pupils. It unlocks a literature and opens a 
window in that opaque linguistic barrier that 


separates every nation from every other na- 
tion that speaks a different language. 

But if we mean by a “reading knowledge” 
that painful deciphering that is done by the 
average pupil as his eyes strike here and 
there a seemingly significant word while he 
attempts by hasty grammatical analysis to 
construct a sequence of thought with the 
symbols of his own vernacular quite to the 
front of his field of consciousness—that 
kind of reading knowledge should not rank 
high in any list of practical capacities. It is 
usually attained by lengthy reading assign- 
ments which force the pupil to be indifferent 
to grammatical construction or any definite 
concepts belonging to the words that he is 
reading. 

This kind of a reading knowledge is usually 
the result of a silent method—it might al- 
most be termed a “dumb” method; while 
the kind of reading knowledge which I have 
defined as desirable does not exclude oral 
drill nor familiarity with grammatical de- 
tails. On the contrary, it cannot be gained 
apart from the capacity to speak or at least 
to understand the spoken foreign language, 
and it demands at least a fair knowledge 
of syntax and paradigms. The best exercise 
for promoting this reading knowledge is 
much reading aloud and listening to the read- 
ing and speaking of others. 

The psychological process of translation is 
more complicated than that of reading. There 
are two kinds of translation, corresponding 
to the two kinds of reading knowledge that 
we have just discussed. In the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, for instance in the 
expression “translation method,” it is a term 
of opprobrium; and justly so, because, by 
this method, the pupil fails to acquire any 
oral or aural capacity, while his writing ca- 
pacity is cramped, and his reading capacity 
is halting, and shows no appreciation of the 
emotions of the writer. It is a heritage 
from the method commonly used in trans- 
lating Caesar and Cicero. 


The better pupil, according to this method, 
first scouts around for the subject of the 
sentence, and then pounces on a verb which 
by its ending gives promise of agreement 
in person and number. He then picks up 
the subordinate elements and fits them into 
the composite structure, as if he were ar- 
ranging posies in a bouquet, gathering up 
the adjectival and adverbial fragments and 
attaching them to the nouns and verbs to 
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which they grammatically belong. He never 
voluntarily reads a sentence through in the 
original text, and if asked to do so by the 
teacher, he considers it merely an additional 
preliminary task. The sound and rhythm of 
the original text do not stimulate his thought 
or his expression in English. The pupil’s 
recitation when prepared in this way, is in- 
deed a “recitation” in the elocutionary sense 
of the term. He has learned his translation 
almost verbatim, and makes use of certain 
words in the foreign text merely as catch 
words to aid his memory. 

The poor student, following a still worse 
procedure in his translation, plods along 
one word at a time, with the vocabulary held 
open by the fingers of the left hand, for 
those of the right hand are busy writing 
above each word the meaning given in the 
back of the book. If, as is usually the case, 
the words pronounced consecutively do not 
make any sense, he rearranges them often 
marking them 1, 2, 3, etc., as a guide to their 
proper order. Of course, he finds the lesson 
too long for, as he says in excuse, he “spent 
two hours on the first page and a half.” 
The English used in such a translation be- 
longs to the “no-man’s-land” of the lan- 
guage. It is worse than the language of a 
newly arrived immigrant, and frequently 
resembles the language of delirium. Cer- 
tainly such language is never spoken by in- 
telligent beings outside of a modern lan- 
guage class room. If it is too much to hope 
that improvement in the use of the English 
language be regarded as a major objective 
in modern language teaching, it is neverthe- 
less inexcusable to permit a practice so de- 
structive of our pupils’ feeling for correct 
and idiomatic English. 


I am, however, none the less strongly in 
favor of considerable translation, but of 
another kind than that which I have been 
describing. True translation, as I view it, 
is a double process, consisting first of sens- 
ing clearly and accurately the meaning of 
each thought group of the sentence by read- 
ing it aloud or silently, and then expressing 
that meaning in the best diction that the 
pupil can command. 

The first stage of the process of transla- 
tion is identically the same as reading with 
direct comprehension, which I mentioned as 
the most important of the six practical ca- 
pacities which we aim to promote. When 
the pupil has conceived and accepted this 


ideal of translation, he never asks the 
teacher, “Shall I read the Spanish first?” 
for that is a foregone conclusion ; but, rather, 
he may ask, “Shall I read the Spanish 
silently or aloud as I translate?” No pupil 
ever says a second time in my class, “Pro- 
fessor, I know what it means, but I can’t 
translate it,” unless the though has no cor- 
responding symbol in English. Nor does he 
ever say, “I can translate it, but I don't 
know what it means,” for he knows that it is 
a psychological impossibility, since transla- 
tion is nothing more nor less than sensing 
what the passage means and then saying it. 
Translation in the sense that I now use the 
term is Our most ready and accurate way 
of testing the pupil’s direct understanding 
of what he has read; and it is a still more 
helpful exercise when the teacher reads to 
the class, a thought group at a time, from the 
assigned lesson, while the pupils, with their 
books closed, translate as called upon in 
irregular order. 

But translation from the foreign language 
into English, even thus carefully controlled, 
should not occupy an undue portion of the 
recitation period in competition with other 
more direct oral and written exercises. 

Translation into the foreign language, 
called, by misnomer, composition, has its 
proper place in our instruction. It is the 
most difficult of the six capacities enumer- 
ated. It is generally over-used in elementary 
classes, however. Exercise in translation 
from English to French or Spanish should 
always be arranged in such a way as to mini- 
mize the likelihood of errors on the part of 
the average pupil. Whenever such an exer- 
cise involves idioms, it should be based on 
a text containing examples of those idioms, 
and the translation should not be attempted 
until the pupil has become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all the grammatical and idio- 
matic features of that text. Every mistake 
made by the pupil, although carefully cor- 
rected by the teacher, still remains, by the 
law of habit, an item on the debit side of 
progress. 


I have thus far kept discretely silent on a 
most important subject, for fear that I might 
get going and transgress all bounds. That 
subject is the practical value of phonetics 
in the teaching of French pronunciation. My 
memory takes a “non-stop flight” across the 
years to the time when phonetic instruction 
with its accompanying sound symbols, was 
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the bugbear of both teacher and pupil. For 
my insistence on the necessity of an analysis 
of the sounds of the language in order to 
determine the exact defects due to faulty 
imitation, and for my firm belief that exact 
visual symbols simplify rather than compli- 
cate the problem, I was often referred to by 
the name of that necessary instrument with 
which we start our auto when the battery is 
run down. There is no longer any question 
about the utility of phonetic drills from the 
outset of the course. The use of one symbol 
for each sound, which is the underlying prin- 
ciple of the International phonetic alphabet 
is also the characteristic feature of the sys- 
tem of pronunciation notation adopted by 
the Funk and Wagnalls Standard English 
dictionary that is found in every school 
room. By the use of its scientific alphabet, 
the editors state that they have reduced the 
number of symbols from seventy-one to 
forty-one. 

After studying the articulatory movements 
involved, sounds that seemed so difficult 
when first heard, such as for instance, the 
French « and the eu sounds and the nasal 
vowels, are easily mastered and _ identified 
by their consistent symbols. Other sounds, 
such as / when final in the syllable, and the 
final consonantal stops, p, b, t, d, k, g, are 
shown to be more difficult than they seem to 
be. In other words the pupil, before making 
a phonetic study of the sounds, was unaware 
of his short-coming in pronouncing them. 
He must be taught to pronounce the / with 
the tongue contact well forward in the 
mouth, so that the French word ville does 
not sound like the English word veal; and 
he must be taught that the final consonanta 
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sounds of such words of coupe, courbe, 
coute, coude, etc., must be given a more dis- 
tinctly explosive articulation than those con- 
sonants have when final in English words. 
Phonetic instruction practical to our ends 
must involve other matters besides the study 
of the articulation of individual sounds ; par- 
ticularly, word grouping, sentence stress, 
and intonation. Then, too, the prominence 
of syllabic demarcation in French speech, 
which gives it a sort of staccato effect should 
not be neglected in teaching pronunciation, 
and the pupils need to be constantly warned 
not to slight and obscure the vowels of the 
unaccented syllables as is done in English. 


Lack of space prevents more than a casual 
mention of the importance of French intona- 
tion, the most characteristic feature of which 
is a sharp rise in pitch at the end of sus- 
pended thought groups; whereas in English 
a drop in pitch usually precedes the rise of 
thought suspension. 


But, in closing, let me state that all of the 
immediate aims and methods that we have 
been discussing are subordinate to loftier 
objectives. Will our pupils be better citizens 
because of their knowledge of French or 
Spanish? Will they not have a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the nations that speak 
those languages, and whose natives are found 
among us? Will they not be more able to 
draw knowledge and inspiration from distant 
as well as from near-by springs? It should 
be so. Let us not entirely lose sight of these 
spiritual aims by devoting our whole atten- 
tion to practical ends. When we view a city 
we must not let the business blocks keep us 
from seeing the steeples. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TESTS 


Epiru B. Pattee, University High School, Eugene, Oregon 


I. Tue ConstrRuCTION oF HoME-MapDE 
TESTS 

URING the last few years much at- 

tention has been drawn to various 

types of tests and measurements, and 
to the possibilities of adapting some of these 
devices to different fields of instruction. In 
home-made tests for use in modern lan- 
the following pages the construction of 
guages, the sources and possibilities of the 
Standardized tests, and the administration 
and advantages of such tests will be con- 
sidered in turn. 


In the class of recognition tests the mul- 
tiple choice and alternate choice with multi- 
ple response or single response are deserv- 
edly popular because the making of these 
seems to require less technique on the part 
of the maker than do some other types. Also 
they are quite readily adapted to various 
stages and phases of instruction and are not 
liable to misuse by the novice. However, 
certain precautions must not be overlooked, 
as will be illustrated in the following ex- 
amples and discussion. To conserve space 
but one or two sample problems of each type 
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are given here although in actual procedure, 
many problems of the same type should be 
given in each group. 


Example of Multiple Choice Single 
Response Problem 
Instructions: Write in the bracket the word 


which best translates the first word of the 
line. 


Model: honté—honesty, shame, honor, man, 
without (shame). 


Crainte—cramp, burden, fear, complaint, 

Specimen problems in French: 

Wood—peau, soie, noix, bois, eau (................ iz 

I was throwing—je jette, je jettais, je jet- 
terais, je jetais, je jetai (................ 2. 

J’eus—I was, I had, I went, I saw, I did, I 

De bonne heure—all right, a good time, early, 
her bonnet, a bonny lass (.................... a 

Every one—tout 4 coup, tout le monde, tou- 


The long black pen—la longue noire plume, 
la noire plume longue, la longue plume 
noire, la noire longue plume (.................... >. 


Specimen problems in Spanish: 
head, horse, cat, ball 


Ahora—here, now, hour, ahead, hear (............ a 


A Multiple Choice Test with Multiple 


Response 
Instruction: Underline the two or more answers 
which may translate the following forms as 
was done in example. 


Example: Garcon—waiter, boss, gargle, ga- 
rage, boy, garden. 

Fille—flower, daughter, filly, girl, fellow, pil- 
low. 

Livre—livelihood, free, lever, book, pound, 
nephew. 

Il dit—he said, he did, he does, he will say, 
he is saying, he gives. 

Hugo wrote—The Three Musketeers, Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, Les Miserables, Le 
voyage de M. Perrichon, La Tulipe Noire, 
Colomba. 


Specimen problems in Spanish: 


La vez—life, green, turn, sight, time, tune. 
Instead of—a fuerza de, a pesar de, en vez de, 
en lugar de, en frente de, antier. 


Cautions in Constructing Tests in 
Languages 


1. Avoid mixing adjectives, verbs, and nouns 
in suggested responses to one problem because 


the choice is narrowed by elimination. 


If it is 
intended to test the ability to translate a certain 
noun, put only nouns in the list of suggested 


responses. If it is to test knowledge of verb 
tense form, use the same person and pronoun 
throughout; or if it is to test familiarity with 
pronouns, use various persons of the verb with 
corresponding pronoun. Note in the following 
bad example: il suit—I am, we see, he follows, 
she pleases; the average pupil would have no 
hesitation in selecting “he follows” as the cor- 
rect response because no other form appears 
with the pronoun translating “il.” 

2. The suggested responses should not be too 
obviously improbable but rather a test of the 
pupil’s accuracy in observation, as note the sug- 
gested similarity in example above: the long 
black pen—la longue noire plume, la noire 
plume longue, etc. 

3. From experience and observation it is 
deemed preferable not to use misspelled words 
or imaginary words but to confine the test to 
bone fide words of the language. It gives an 
unpleasant reaction to the pupil to find that he 
has selected as the correct response a word or 
groups of words that is unknown to the lan- 
guage. To be told, “There is no such word” is 
a harsh blow to a serious pupil’s confidence in 
his instructor. 

4. The correction of multiple choice tests is 
simplified if the selected response is copied at 
the margin in line with the problem in brackets 
arranged for that purpose, as in the examples 
above. If preferred, however, the correct re- 
sponse may be underlined. 

5. Owing to the rapidity and ease of adminis- 
tering and grading these tests, a large list of 
each kind may profitably be submitted, or the 
entire list of problems may be limited to two 
or three varieties with possibly fifty of each 
kind and each problem counting as one point. 

6. It is very advisable to prepare the key for 
scoring the examination at the time of assemb- 
ling material for the examination. A key tends 
to eliminate errors and to allow assistance in 
scoring papers. 


Completion tests may be of the recogni- 
tion or of the recall plan. The recognition 
type requires that the missing forms be 
listed at the head of the exercise as in the 
following examples and the English transla- 
tion may be omitted if there is no possibility 
of misunderstanding. 


Recognition Type 
Instruction: Write in the proper space the cor- 
rect form of de, de la, des, du or del: 


1. le filles. 

2. Donnez-moi une tasse.................--- lait. 
argent. 

4. Il cherche.................... encre. 

ee eae petit ami est sur la table. 


The Completion Test may also be used to 
advantage in indicating agreement of adjec- 
tives or articles, in supplying verb forms or 


cers 


as 


I 
Mouth—Monje, muralla, boca, mundo, bota 
He is leaving—sale, salf, salgo, salido, salfa 
Daremos—we shall give, go, say, dare, decide 


able. 


d to 
OF 
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principal parts, and in illustrating correct 
use of pronouns of any kind. 


Instruction: Write in the space the correct form 
of sé, sabe, conozco or conoce: 
1. I know the Moor. .......... Sacadcices al moro. 
2. He knows his lesson. .................... su leccién. 


Write in each space the correct form of ce, cet, 
ces, cette: 
1. I like these books. I use this pen. 
livres. J’emploie................ 


Instruction: Write in beau, bel, belle, beaux, or 
belles: 


arbre. 


jardin. 
I have a beautiful garden. 
8. Elle est une.................... fille. 
She is a beautiful girl. 


If the recall plan is preferred, the English 
and the translation of the sentences are given 
as above; but the pupil is expected to re- 
member what word should be supplied and 
the group of suggested forms is omitted. 


Recall Type 
Instruction: Write in the correct form of ser or 

estar. 

1. My house is here. Mi casa.................... aqui. 

2. The shop is closed. La tienda.................... 
cerrada. 

3. The park is beautiful. El parque................ 
hermoso. 

4. He isa policeman. guardia mu- 
nicipal. 


Instruction: Write in the spaces the correct 
form of the relative or interrogative pronoun 
or adjective. 

1. Which book is on the table? 

livre est sur la table? 

2. Which one of these pens is yours? 

pilbnsisenadoierage de ces plumes est la vétre? 

3. Here is the picture of which he was speak- 

ing. 
Voici le tableau................... il parlait. 

It is advisable to give five or more prob- 
lems of each type whether demonstrative 
adjectives, interrogative adjectives, inter- 
rogative pronouns, relative pronouns, or 
other material in order to give ample proof 
of understanding in gender and number. 
The recall plan works satisfactorily in a test 
On principal parts of verbs when one form 
Is given and the missing forms are supplied 
by the pupil. 

Instruction: Fill in the missing forms of the 
principal parts. 


Example— 
Infinitive Pres. Part. Past Part. Meaning 
avoir ayant eu to have 
a 
faisant _ ...... 
3. croire 


Questions such as the following are called 
one word answer recall: 

1. Colomba was written by..................... 

2. The translation of cweillir is..................... 

3. De and les together are written.................. ms 

4. Pronouns agree in gender and number with 


The Enumeration Type of examination is 
another of the recall series and has several 
possibilities in language teaching. 

I. Give the principal parts of: 


1. To be—a b c 
2. To go—a b c 


II. Give the masculine singular and feminine 
singular of the following adjectives: 


Model—Black: a. noir b. noire 
- 1. White: a ic. 


III. Give the forms of the following adjectives 

when used: 

a. Before a masculine singular word begin- 
ning with a consonant. 

b. Before a masculine singular word begin- 
ning with vowel. 

ec. Before a feminine singular word. 

d. Before a masculine plural word. 


Model: Soft—a. mou mouchoir. b. mol oreil- 
ler. c. molle soie. d. moux mouchoirs. 


1. Beautiful—a b d 
2. Old— a. b e d 
3. New— b d 


The matching test is somewhat tedious to 
prepare but is very satisfactory for vocabu- 
lary or for verb forms. The list of words 
is given in the foreign language in one col- 
umn and in translation in a parallel column 
but in different order. The words in one list 
are not numbered while the words in the 
second list are numbered. In the blanks are 
written the numbers of the words of the 
opposite column which are the best equiva- 
lent, one number to a word. It is usually an 
advantage to have more words in one of the 
columns than will be used, in order that the 
last few words may not be solved by elimina- 
tion. 

Matching Test 
Instruction: Write in the blank before each 
word of column 1 the number of the word in 
column 2 that corresponds in meaning. 
) le ruban . Hour 
a. ) la semaine . Harvest 
) Vheure Ribbon 
) le sommeil Sleep 
Month 
Week 


Illness 
. Robbery 


1 
2 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
8 
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This type of test encourages guessing and 
is popular with students. Many variations 
will occur to mind as the same plan may be 
used with lists of adjectives, pronouns, verb 
tenses, and especially well with idiomatic 
phrases ; but each part of speech should form 
a separate section of the test. 

Some varieties of true-false tests meet 
with many objections in language work but 
this plan is quite successful when used as 
a comprehension test. It demands very care- 
ful construction to avoid possible ambiguities 
or matters of opinion, as in such statements 
as the following: Children should always 
obey their parents. Spanish language is dif- 
ficult. Smoking is injurious. 


True-False Comprehension Test 


Instruction: Decide whether each statement is 
true or false; then, if you consider it true, 
write true in the blank; if false, write false 
in the blank. 


Model—Le jour est toujours beau. (false) 


1. Toutes les boites sont petites. (........... ) 
2. Tous les hommes ne sont pas mechants, 


(If preferred, X may be substited for 
“true” and O for “false.” 


Instruction: Mark (X) before the sentence you 
believe correct. 
) 1. Jai arrivé. 
Je suis arrivé. 
Cs nase ) 2. La plupart des filles sont ici. 
Rasccacas ) La plupart des filles est ici. 


UNE COLONIE LITTERAIRE 


[—La Littérature Cosmopolite en France—Une Interview de Pierre Benoit—Sa Méthode 
de Travail. ] 


ALEXANDER G., FitTe,* Associate Professor of French, University of California, Los Angeles 


RES connue en France, mais n’ayant 

point a l’étranger le renom des grandes 

plages mondaines, d’un Deauville, d’un 
Trouville, voire méme d’un Biarritz, c’est a 
moins de 60 kilométres de Bordeaux sur une 
baie pittoresque couronnée d’une toison de 
pins et de mimosas verdoyants, toujours 
chantant a la brise du large, que se blottit 
frileusement la coquette plage d’Arcachon. 
Arcachon n’est pourtant pas d’origine ré- 
cente. Des fouilles faites derniérement ont 
révélé que, sans doute plusieurs centaines 
d’années avant la naissance du Christ, elle 
avait été colonisée par des Grecs qui avaient 
erré en bateau jusqu’a cette baie enchan- 
teresse...... Arcachon, Arés, Andernos, 


Bagnanos . . . toutes ces villes situées sur le 
“Bassin,” n’ont-elles point gardé, dans leur 


nom tout au moins, et le dit-on aussi, jusque 
dans le type des femmes, un caractére grec? 

Mais a ces illustres titres de noblesse, Ar- 
cachon en a depuis peu ajouté un autre de 
date récente, digne du premier. Séduits par 
ce climat toujours égal, par la douceur des 
hivers et les ors des ajoncs et des mimosas, 
par le bleu du Bassin, toute une colonie 
d’écrivains est venue chercher le repos sur 
ses bords; autrefois les fréres Rosny, puis 


(*) Dr. Fite is Associate Professor of French Lit- 
erature and is spending his sabbatical year in 
France, whence he is sending a series of first- 
hand impressions, interviews, etc. This article is 
sent from Arcachon.—Editor. 


Paul et Victor Margueritte, Jean Balde qui 
y €crivit son “Goéland” et le lui donna pour 
patrie, Gabriele D’Annunzio, le fougeux 
Italien qui adora et meurtrit tour a tour la 
Duse passionnée et, enfin tout récemment 
encore un jeune écrivain de talent, Pierre 
Benoit qui vint s’y refugier entre deux 
voyages pour y réver a des romans futurs. 

Autrefois on disait que les Frangais ne 
voyageaient pas mais “maintenant on a 
changé tout cela.” En Europe, la littéra- 
ture la plus cosmopolite 4 I’heure actuelle 
est celle de la France. Plusieurs de ses 
premiers écrivains sont devenus les interpre- 
tes de l’Gme européenne et ont tiré des livres 
remarquables de leurs voyages aux quatre 
coins du monde: Luc Durtain avec deux 
livres trés originaux sur l’Amérique (beau- 
coup d’autres écrivains ont tout récemment 
étudié les Etats Unis; André Maurois, Andre 
Siegfried, Professeur Charles Cestre, Va- 
lentin Mandelstamm, André Tardieu, etc.), 
André Maurois et Jean Fayard avec leurs 
livres sur l’Angleterre et les Anglais, Paul 
Morand qui a voyagé partout et tout decrit, 
Maurice Bedel qui a gagné le prix Goncourt 
avec ses visites aux pays scandinaves, Jean 
Giraudoux avec son interprétation de |’Alle- 
magne, Henry de Montherlant sur I’Espagne, 
André Gide, H. R. Lenormand et Louis 
Bertrand sur l’Afrique, Claude Farrere et 
Paul Claudel avec leurs beaux enthousiasmes 
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lyriques sur la Chine et le Japon—leur nom- 
bre est légion. 

Pierre Benoit a fait de belles contributions 
a cette littérature cosmopolite. Tout jeune 
homme, il est devenu célébre peu de temps 
aprés la Guerre, d’abord avec Koenigsmark 
(1918), mais davantage avec L’Atlantide 
(1919) qui eut immédiatement un succés 
éclatant, étant couronnée par L’Académie 
francaise qui lui décerna Le Prix du Roman. 
Il reste toujours un des auteurs les plus lus, 
et dupuis L’Atlantide il a publié Pour Don 
Carlos (1920), Le Lac Salé (1921), La 
Chaussée des Géants (1922), L’Oublié 
(1922), Mademoiselle de la Ferté (1923), 
Le Puits de Jacob (1925), Axelle (1927); 
mais de cette production considérable c’est 
L’Atlantide qui est son meilleur roman. Dans 
ce livre palpitant il semble avoir deviné in- 
stinctivement la psychologie du moment, 
ennui de la guerre, la saturation du surré- 
alisme par lequel on venait de passer, la soif 
de divertissement et d’aventures; aussi |’in- 
fluence envahissante du cinéma ott il est si 
facile de truquer la réalité et de rendre 
vraisemblables les situations les plus fantais- 
istes. Jules Verne, de méme que I’Anglais H. 
G. Wells, avait déja un peu frayé le chemin 
de ce genre de roman, avec des histoires 
pseudo-scientifiques de voyages et d’expéri- 
ences extraordinaires. 

Une fois commencée, il faut lire L’Atlan- 
tide jusqu’au bout sans s’arréter. Le lecteur 
est tenu en haleine par une succession rapide 
d’événements imprévus. Sans psychologie 
compliquée, Pierre Benoit a une facilité de 
conter, un charme et une rondeur de style, 
une imagination des plus fertiles, mélangée 
d'une érudition agréable, qui nous emportent 
irrésistiblement. Quoiqu’il ait beaucoup 
voyagé, dans le roman d’aventures de Pierre 
Benoit, ce ne sont pas généralement les aven- 
tures qu'il a vécues lui-méme; elles sortent 
pures et simples de son imagination. II dé- 
crit !invraisemblable avec la précision sobre 
des romanciers les moins romantiques. Mais 
il y a aussi du réalisme dans l’atmosphére 
qu'il crée et dans la psychologie de ses per- 
sonnages. Par exemple, dans L’Atlantide— 
la géographie africaine visualisée et sentie, 
les interminables déserts et les montagnes, 
des tribus aux moeurs primitives, les ex- 
péditions étrangement disparues, ce palais 
Mystérieux aux trésors cachés, le vieux 
savant francais qui continuait a y habiter 
malgré les horreurs qui y avaient été com- 


mises, et enfin cette femme fatale, devenue 
légendaire, dont on trouvait le nom gravé 
sur les murs des grottes—cette femme d’une 
beauté divine qui attire les hommes autour 
d’elle pour les faire périr ensuite d’amour et 
de désespoir ; un pays ensorcelant, possédant 
une beauté subtile sous son apparence de 
grandeur sauvage. Tout cela a été fait avec 
un art sir qui a immédiatement classé son 
auteur parmi les jeunes maitres du roman 
d’apres guerre. 


Tout en étant grand voyageur, Pierre 
Benoit est un travailleur acharné et récem- 
ment dans une interview a Arcachon il a 
parlé ainsi de son travail:—“J’ai tort de 
vous parler de mes vacances, car je suis venu 
a Arcachon pour travailler, rien que pour 
travailler. Me voici maintenant en plein 
rendement, prisonnier de ma tache—un 
roman, bien entendu, qui doit paraitre en 
mars, a La Revue des Deux Mondes.... 
Le titre? Erromango ... Ne sursautez pas. 
Erromango est une ile de 1l’Océanie, dans 
l’archipel des Nouvelles Hébrides, ot l’action 
du roman se déroule tout entiére. Un beau 
titre, n’est-ce pas? Erromango ... On 
ferme les yeux, on murmure ces belles syl- 
labes, et le roman s’écrit tout seul. Il y a 
bien dans le méme ordre d’idée une nouvelle 
de Mérimée, “Tamango,” mais qu’im- 
porte. . 


Un titre, un bon titre, compte pour beau- 
coup dans le succes d’un roman. J’affec- 
tionne surtout ceux qui se bornent simple- 
ment a un nom, a un prénom méme, comme 
Alberte, Axelle... Pourquoi? Est-ce que 
je sais? Lorsque j’ai publié Koenigsmark 
dans le Mercure de France les libraires se 
sont affolés. Jamais prétendaient ces braves 
gens, un commis ne sera capable de pro- 
noncer ce titre et de se le rappeller... Jai 
haussé les épaules: Ils apprendront... Et 
Koenigsmark, malgré ses trois syllabes un 
peu barbares, a tout de méme fait son che- 
min. 

Evidemment un roman ne se fait pas 
seulement pour un titre et d’aprés un titre. 
Il faut avoir une idée, et, une fois l’idée 
bien digérée, lui donner corps. II y a des 
romanciers qui écrivent sans plan. Je ne 
les comprends pas. Tous mes romans en 
ont un, extremement détaillé, presque phrase 
par phrase. J’évite ainsi la disproportion, 
l’égarement. On doit toujours savoir, avant 
de partir, quel nombre de pages comportera 
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le roman achevé. Et, pour ma part, chaque 
chapitre a sa pagination particuliére stricte- 
ment déterminée, et qui plus est, mon plan 
comporte sa premiére et sa derniére phrase. 
En somme, le plan, chez un romancier, cor- 
respond a votre billet d’aller et retour. Vous 
savez ott vous allez et vous mettez l’imprévu 
dans votre poche. 

Il n’y a pas de plus beau métier que celui- 
la, romancier. II vous libére, il vous assure 
ce bien inappréciable, l’indépendance. Com- 
parez |’existence d’un romancier a celle d’un 
auteur dramatique: le premier, rate-t-il quel- 
que chose, il est seul responsable de son 
échec. Il n’a pas d’alibis, pas de défense. 
Il n’a d’autre ressource que de se remettre 
au travail. Mais l’autre, sa piece fait four, 


et c’est la faute du directeur, des artistes, 
du régisseur, du metteur en scéne, du déco- 
rateur, des machinistes, des électriciens, etc. 
La destinée d’un roman finit au moment oi 
celle d’une piece commence, voila, 

Quelquefois il fait si beau a Arcachon 
qu’il est presque impossible de rester ren- 
fermé a travailler, on sort pour respirer ’air 
vivifiant des pins ou pour admirer le bleu 
et le mauve du Bassin. Mais je me rattrape 
plus tard, car mon travail me passionne. 
D’ailleurs je ne connais qu’un principe: s’in- 
téresser aprement a tout ce que l'on fait. 
Sinon, vous n’auriez pas le droit de deman- 
der au public de s’intéresser a une chose 
qui, jusque dans ses détails les plus ingrats, 
ne vous a vous-méme intéressé.” 


EARLY CALIFORNIA VIEWED BY TWO GERMAN WRITERS, 
CHAMISSO AND GERSTAECKER 


Erwin Moume, University of Southern California 


N THE second of October 1816 Adel- 
O bert von Chamisso (1781-1838), au- 

thor of “Peter Schlemihl,” arrived in 
the harbor of San Francisco. Upon this 
occasion, however, we find him not as a 
poet but as a scientist accompanying a Rus- 
sian expedition around the world. Cham- 
isso’s account of this extraordinary journey 
in his “Reise um die Welt mit der Roman- 
zoffischen Entdeckungs-Expedition in den 
Jahren 1815-1818 auf der Brig ‘Rurik’”’ is 
ranked in regard to reliability of facts and 
clarity of style with the masterworks of 
Alexander von Humboldt. One entire chap- 
ter is devoted to California, the interior of 
which the expedition explored for three 
weeks. 

The chapter begins with a brief review 
of the flora and fauna. Anent the former, 
Chamisso notices in contrast to the coast of 
Chile, lying in the same latitude south of 
the equator, a surprising and spiritually op- 
pressive dearth of vegetation. Those plants 
and flowers, however, that are found are 
classified and identified, including Califor- 
nia’s state flower, the California poppy (Esch- 
scholtzia Californica), named by Chamisso 
in honor of his fellow traveller Dr. Esch- 
scholtz. Strange enough to the observer, 
these wastes afford, nevertheless, a habitat 
for numerous animals, among which the 
grizzly bear because of its ferocity, strength, 


and similarity to the European brown bear 
elicits the greatest interest. 

With a feeling of sadness Chamisso then 
turns to a more detailed and critical dis- 
cussion of the social and economic struc- 
ture of the new community, the interrela- 
tionship of missions, presidios, and natives. 
The picture given is one which mercilessly 
strips the romantic glamor from present ac- 
counts and presentations. Devoid of indus- 
try, commerce, and trade, these “daughters 
of freedom,” California is being exploited 
by Spain instead of developed. A profitable 
smuggling, however, and the encroaching 
American, English, and Russian settlements 
augur a rapid economic collapse. Chamisso 
accepts only questioningly the governor’s ex- 
planation of Spain’s tenacious and expensive 
retention of her colony, namely the desire 
to spread the benefits and blessings of the 
Catholic religion among the natives. “Be 
it so,”” he remarks, “but here a good work 
is inexpediently begun and poorly carried 
out.” 

The missionaries themselves have not been 
trained in the arts and trades they are ¢x- 
pected to teach. In San Francisco the only 
mill in existence consists of a stone drawn 
by a horse across another without the aid 
of any mechanical device whatsoever. 
Neither do they speak the language of the 
proselytes; in fact they view the customs, 
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habits, and beliefs of the Indians with dis- 
dain. Chamisso is willing to recognize a 
certain paternal interest taken by the pious 
Franciscans in their protégés: they permit 
them to perform their national dances on 
Sundays, allow them to continue taking their 
sweatbaths, even grant them leave to visit 
the boat of the foreigners. But essentially 
the Indians, once baptized and within the 
fold of the church, are treated as slaves. 
They do not receive the fruits of their labors, 
not even when hired out to the presidio. 
Bereft of their independence, they die by 
the hundreds. With a compassion for the 
Indians characteristic of the Europeans of 
his time, Chamisso laments their evident ex- 
termination. And if the freedom of their 
native hills and plains beckons them, the 
missionaries do not hesitate to call upon 
armed force, the presidio, to bring them 
back. Yet even the attitude of the presidio 
toward the mission is not a friendly one. 
Here, too, the church attempts to dominate. 
However, a “military that bears arms, and 
does so frequently, accepts but unwillingly 
the guardianship of the church.” 

In spite of his scathing criticism Chamisso 
acknowledges thankfully the hospitality and 
unlimited freedom granted his party both 
by the military and by the missionaries and 
dedicates the chapter to them. 

Thirty-three years after Chamisso visited 
California another German writer, Friedrich 
Gerstaecker (1816-72), author of the widely 
used school-text “Germelshausen,’ entered 
the harbor of San Francisco intent upon 
participating in the gold rush in order to 
secure new material for his novels and 
sketches of adventure. With his novels 
“Regulatoren in Arkansas” (1846), “Die 
Flusspiraten des Mississippi’ (1848), etc., 
he had already fascinated a German reading 
public that was anxious to read more about 
a country in which so many Germans had 
recently found a new home. Now the far 
away west, California, was to be depicted in 
his “Reisen” (1849), “Kalifornische Skiz- 
zen” (1856), and “Gold! Kalifornisches 
Lebensbild” (1872). In literary value Ger- 
staecker’s novels dealing with America are 
by far inferior to the works of his con- 
temporary Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl) ; 
hence their cultural and ethnographical sig- 
nificance has been correspondingly, but quite 
unduly, minimized. It is true, in his “Kali- 
fornische Skizzen” and in “Gold!” the au- 


thor merely utilizes and embellishes with 
novelistic trappings events and episodes al- 
ready related in the autobiographical “Rei- 
sen.” 

In the novel “Gold!”’, for instance, the 
hero, Hetson, with his wife flees in fear 
from the latter’s former lover, Charles Gol- 
way, whom he believes in pursuit of them. 
They seek the gold fields of California 
where Hetson, elected alcalde, regains his 
former self-confidence. But the noble Gol- 
way, seeking to avoid the couple, lest he 
break Hetson’s peace of mind, has likewise 
come to the distant gold mines where, wrong- 
ly accused of a murder, he is brought be- 
fore the alcalde. This alcalde is Hetson. 
Prompted by a sense of justice to investigate 
the case instead of letting lynch law rule, 
Hetson discovers that not Golway but Smith, 
a notorious gambler, who, posing as his 
friend, had hoped to use him as a pawn, is 
the real murderer. He is now able to dis- 
tinguish between a hypocritical friend, 
Smith, and a friend in disguise, Golway; 
empowered by his authority he treats them 
accordingly. Justice and law triumph over 
treachery and brute force—even in the 
“lawless” mine of California. 

However improbable the plot, Gerstaecker 
has succeeded in portraying the fortune 
hunters that have come to the inhospitable 
wilds of the distant Pacific coast: the bank- 
rupt Hamburg merchant who hopes to amass 
a new fortune over night; a spoiled youth 
sent by his parents to sow his wild oats in 
the soil of California; a supercilious barris- 
ter with silk hat and kid gloves; the young 
lover who, sure of success, has already sent 
for his bride; the enterprising and sly clo- 
thier, arriving with trunks filled with shirts 
that he plans to sell at usurious prices, thus 
striking a gold vein indirectly. They are 
all doomed to disappointment: fortunes are 
not made overnight by every one; virgin 
soil is no place for idlers; the haughty bar- 
rister is forced to choose between paying 
enormous fees for the transport of his bag- 
gage or discarding his gloves and hardening 
his own hands; the young lover must let his 
sweetheart drift for herself; the speculator 
in clothes finds that his wares are unsuitable 
to the climate and they spoil in the rain, for 
store-room is at a premium. Only the 
sailors, expecting nothing but seized by the 
gold-fever, begin life unencumbered by 
thwarted hopes and by regrets over the loss 
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of abandoned possessions. Fate deals with 
them all howe’er it will. The most ardent 
and circumspect find an early death in a 
boiler explosion on board a dilapidated 
steamer long ago pensioned but now re- 
quisitioned for gainful traffic up the rivers 
upon which only American boats may ply. 
On the other hand, one of the richest beds, 
Steep Gulch, is discovered by an Irishman 
as he falls into it in a drunken stupor. Some 
lose their fortunes as quickly as they are 
made, willingly and boldly risking everything 
in the gambling dens or lured by unscrupu- 
lous concessioners to stake their last nugget, 
even their own honor, nay the honor of 
their daughters. Others again, hoarding 
their finds, depart to enjoy a life of com- 
placent ease at home. But these are not 
gold-diggers, not founders of a new state. 


The reckless, daring spirit of forward- 
looking pioneers is rather emblazoned in bold 
albeit crude letters upon an advertisement 
over the door of a bar-room that has been 
erected after the disastrous San Francisco 
fire in 1849 upon the still smoldering ashes : 
“Go ahead, young California! Who the hell 
cares for a fire!” However defiant, nay 
sacrilegious, these words, Gerstaecker be- 
lieves that they convey the spirit of the peo- 
ple of California. Elsewhere, referring to 
the havoc played by the cholera, he con- 
cludes: And yet, of what concern is it to 
the American—they (the dead) were mere- 
ly a handful taken from the multitude, and 
“no people on earth possess so much elas- 
ticity, so much vitality, so much initiative” 
as the Americans, particularly the Califor- 
nians. 


On the other hand, Gerstaecker is not 
blind to the evils of American domination. 
The villain in “Gold!” is a ruthless, brutal 
American gambler who need not fear the 
courts in San Francisco, for they are as 
corrupt as he. Upon his second visit to 
the city after his return from the mines, 
Gerstaecker finds that property is no longer 
safe and that the Draconian laws for steal- 
ing are being easily circumvented. Quite 
outspoken, too, is he in his condemnation 
of the lynch law based upon racial preju- 
dice as summarily applied to an innocent 
negro held responsible for the San Fran- 
cisco fire. The fate of the California In- 
dians can only be bewailed. They are, in 
Gerstaecker’s opinion, the most peace-loving 


of any; yet they cannot thrive in a reserva- 
tion nor be assimilated. Deplorable, because 
remediable, is their inequality before the 
law: an Indian is not allowed to testify 
against a white man. The only consolation 
that one can give to these former owners of 
the land is the assurance that their extermi- 
nation will be a quick and hence a merciful 
one, not the “slow bleeding to death” of 
their eastern brothers. Interesting is a brief 
comment upon the status of the Chinese. 
While upon the occasion of California’s ad- 
mission into the Union they had participated 
in the parade, thus indicating that the “China 
boys” too were citizens of the new state, 
they withdrew or were compelled to with- 
draw very soon afterwards into their own 
quarters. Of Europeans Gerstaecker finds 
the Germans most numerous. But he notices 
that the German is too much imbued with a 
predilection for peace and order to become 
a prominent factor in the tumultuous de- 
velopment of a state with unbounded possi- 
bilities. Even so, parts of the Mission Do- 
lores have been converted into a brewery 
owned by a German. German Jews have 
already established themselves as the lead- 
ing clothiers. The French operate restau- 
rants and beauty parlors. Like the Ger- 
mans, they are tolerated. The “Califor- 
nians” (Spaniards) are despised. Spanish 
architecture has disappeared (Gerstaecker 
did not get farther south than the Stanislaus 
river). The work of the missionaries is 
ended; no one any longer cares for the In- 
dian. Hatred of the English is still quite 
pronounced. The fact that Golway is an 
Englishman considerably reduces his chances 
of an acquittal by an American jury. Eng- 
land is furthermore blamed for having un- 
loaded her Australian convicts upon Ameri- 
can shores, so that a crime that cannot be 
attributed to an Indian, a Mexican, or a 
negro is laid at the feet of an Englishman, 
be he Australian convict or not. Even in 
the mines, hitherto free to all, the dominance 
of the American government is making 1t- 
self felt. The tax of $20 a month de- 
manded of all “foreigners” creates a bad 
feeling and conduces to concerted action 
among the prospectors affected. Even na- 
ture, to which the European Gerstaecker in- 
termittently turns with romantic affection— 
he urges the migrating digger not to carry 
too great a load lest it obstruct his view of 
scenic beauties—is pitilessly desecrated by 
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the materialistic, emotionless American con- 
queror. 

And yet Gerstaecker voices his own senti- 
ments when he has Emil, a former baron 
and “forty-eighter” withal but now a duly 
hired waiter in one of San Francisco’s “ho- 
tels,” answer Dr. Rascher’s detestation of 
the greed for gold*: “There are plenty of 
vagabonds and ruffians among these Ameri- 
cans,—a crude, tobacco-chewing, constant- 

*Cf. Ferdinand Freiligrath’s poem 
NIEN” (1850): 

“Sie kommen und wollen waschen! 

Ich hoere sie rutschen, ich hoere sie ziehn— 
Gold, Gold, Gold!—Auf Haenden und Knien! 


Ja, auf allen Vieren!—Und waer’ es bespien, 
Sie steckten es froh in die Taschen!’’ 


“KALIFOR- 


ly speculating, mercenary people. But 
there’s found among them a spirit of en- 
terprise, a strength and an endurance, a 
tenacity and a courage to take the most dar- 
ing risks that elicit my profoundest respect.” 


Two other accounts of early California, 
J. Weik’s “Californien, wie es ist’ (1849) 
and Abraham Krakenfuss’ “Muenchhausen 
in Californien” (1849), the one merely 
listed, the other reviewed in Paul C. Weber’s 
Columbia University Dissertation “America 
in Imaginative German Literature in the 
First Half of the Nineteenth Century’ 
(1926), have not been accessible to me. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Wm. Leonarp ScHwartz, Stanford University 


HERE is a certain trend of literary 

curiosity which brings forth, quarter 

after quarter, books about the same 
writers. On Victor Hugo, there is the new 
book of l’abbé Claudius Grillet, whose thesis, 
la Bible dans Victor Hugo will long be re- 
membered: Victor Hugo Spirite (Em- 
manuel Vitte, 12 fr.). This book is a digest 
of the revelations of the spiritualistic séances 
in which Hugo and his circle participated on 
the island of Jersey, 1853-5, an incident of 
capital importance in the life of the poet. 
“La Légende des Siccles ne serait pas ce 
quelle est dans ses éléments d’art, ni dans 
son inspiration générale, si en septembre 
1864, Mime. de Girardin n’avait pas importé 
a Jersey la pratique des tables tournantes.” 
I should also mention Pierre de Lacretelle’s 
Vie politique de Victor Hugo (Hachette, 
12 fr.), a complete and impartial account 
of the poet in the role of statesman. Again, 
due to the revival of Rostand’s plays, and 
also perhaps because of the sensational play 
Napoléon IV by Maurice Rostand, I note 
another biography: La Vie profonde d’Ed- 
mond Rostand by Pierre Apesteguy 
(Fasquelle, 12 fr.). I cannot discover in 
this narrative any penetration into the inner 
life of the poet. It conforms to the present 


tendencies by an abundance of apocryphal 
dialogue, but at least affords the needed 
chronological outline. On Proust again, 
there are two brief studies, that of Clive 
Bell, Proust, which appeared in London 
and will soon be published in this country, 


and the Marcel Proust, son ceuvre by Jean 
Jacob, appearing in the series of Célébrités 
d’Aujourd’hui, published by the Nouvelle 
Revue critique (8 francs). 

Everyone will remember that not long ago 
Léon Daudet and the manager of the Action 
francaise newspaper were released from the 
La Santé prison by a spurious telephone 
message to the director. There is, how- 
ever, much more than this to know about 
Alphonse Daudet’s eldest son, facts which 
give rare savor to Edouard Mas’ Léon Dau- 
det, son ceuvre (Nouvelle Revue critique, 
10 fr.). I have also been reading two 
books by his younger brother Lucien Dau- 
det, the volumes of autobiography of child- 
hood and adolescence called Les Yeux neufs, 
1921, and L’Age de raison, 1923 (Flam- 
marion, 12 fr. each). They are most in- 
teresting reflections of the psychology of a 
French child, and in addition to all this, 
filled: with recollections of his mother and 
father and such friends of theirs as Ed- 
mond de Goncourt. 

It is now also the turn of the symbolist 
poets to publish their memoirs. Rachilde’s 
Portraits d’hommes and Gustave Kahn’s 
Trente Ans de symbolisme are still run- 
ning in the magazines, but the Nouvelle 
Revue critique has published Mes Souvenirs 
du Symbolisme by André Fontainas (12 
fr.). “Ah! Cette période est demeurée @ 
jamais divine aux yeux de ceux qui, d’entre 
les jeunes gens de 1885, 1900 et de plus 
tard encore, qui ont résolu de se défendre 
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contre l’emprise d’une école, qui ont butté 
contre l’école dont Emile Zola fut le chef 
incontesté. Ils furent également les adver- 
saires du Parnasse, cette réduction, selon 
eux, stérilisante et creuse du romantisme et 
de l’art de Victor Hugo.” It is of course 
peculiarly difficult to define this movement 
in French poetry. Fontainas fails to do so, 
but transmits the enthusiasms of his group 
and vivid recollections of the men who com- 
posed it. 


Le Réve hellénique chez les poétes par- 
nassiens (Champion, 434 pp., 60 fr.), by 
Fernand Desonay is an excellent specimen 
of a good European doctoral dissertation. 
Dealing with the current of interest in 
Greece in the XI Xth century, particularly 
with Greek influence from 1850-1880, De- 
sonay points out that Anatole France was 
more successful than the poets of his time 
in catching the Greek view-point, that the 
Greek poems of Louis Ménard must not be 
forgotten, whereas the creoles, like Leconte 
de Lisle and Heredia, were only picturesque 
—and spelled proper names out in the Greek 
fashion because conscious of the weakness 
of their historical and archzological re- 
constructions (p. 274). 


Taking up now some of the text-books 
received, Henry Holt and Co. presents Le 
Comte de Monte-Cristo abridged with new 
direct method exercises by Brandon and 
Skinner, and Dumas’ Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne, completing the trilogy of the d’Artag- 
nan romances, a reading-text edited by Theo- 
dore Ely Hamilton. L’Aube, the first part 
of Rolland’s Jean-Christophe is another 
reading-text prepared by Henry Ward 
Church. Frankly, I find the musician’s 
drunken father a pretty sordid figure to 
read about, but on the other hand we owe 
much to Professor Church who is to be 
praised for making no omissions in the text 
and for submitting his notes and introduc- 
tion to Romain Rolland himself, thus elicit- 
ing some important statements from the 
author. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, with Harvitt and 
Young’s Nouveaux Contes Divers present 
stories mostly by Bazin, in which the nar- 
rative is subordinated to grammar exercises, 
with explanatory foot-notes in French. 
Another Scribner enterprise is the addition 
of a French series to their Modern Stu- 
dent’s Library. The first books in the new 
series, bound in blue cloth and sold for one 


dollar, are Balzac’s Pére Goriot with intro- 
duction and notes by Horatio Smith, who 
is general editor of the new series, and 
French Romantic Prose, a most useable se- 
lection by W. W. Comfort. These books 
should certainly be ordered for school li- 
braries. I should like to specially recom- 
mend Wanstall’s French Free Composition 
(Heath) for use with private pupils and 
small classes. The book not only contains 
fresh anecdotes of our own day but excel- 
lent pictures and résumés to be expanded, 
even a section of genuine abbreviated ad- 
vertisements to be rewritten; e.g.: “Cinéma 
600 pl. inst. mod. chic aff., seul ds la ville, 
rapp. 35,000 net, av. 45,000. Clément, 67, 
r. Rambuteau.” 


An Elementary French Grammar by A. 
Marinoni and L. A. Passarelli with phonetic 
transcriptions by J. B. Zacharie (Chicago, 
Follett Publishing Co.) is a book which de- 
serves careful consideration. From the first 
lessons, the pupil is taught to speak French: 
“Bonne est le féminin de bon; la pronon- 
ciation est facile avec la transcription pho- 
nétique.” In the eighth lesson such service- 
able easy words as monotonie, vivacité, timi- 
dité make their appearance. As early as 
Lesson XIII the pupil is placed in France, 
and a French atmosphere is preserved to 
the end of the book, even if the grammar 
rules are given in English. These are care- 
fully emphasized, e.g. “je parle means | 
speak, I do speak, I am speaking. REMEM- 
BER THIS, PLEASE.” The nature of the read- 
ing material (a part of which comes from 
Courteline) and the exercises is well-adapted 
to awaken and hold the attention of the 
beginner, a point of capital importance in 
favor of this book. 


In the Annuaire de l’enseignement pri- 
maire (A. Colin, 12 fr.), teachers will find 
all that the French teacher working in the 
ordinary and higher primary schools (the 
latter about equivalent to our public high 
school) needs to know about his duties, his 
advancement and promotion, or his privi- 
leges (pension, allowances for rent, etc.), 
in a word, French school law. This year- 
book also furnishes a list of useful addresses 
for posters and other material to be used in 
classroom decoration, 

Les Argots (Delagrave, 10 fr.) by Albert 
Dauzat, will be found exceedingly interest- 
ing to Americans. In the first place, the 
extensive index makes this manual useable 
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as an etymological lexicon of argot, while 
the theoretical aspects of the subject are 
developed cautiously in the different chap- 
ters according to sound principles of lin- 
guistics: “Chap. I, Les différents argots 
francais; leur évolution, Chap. II, Le Re- 
nouvellement du vocabulaire; les emprunts, 
Chap. III, Les Changements de forme, Chap. 
IV, Les Changements de sens, Chap. V, La 
Pénétration de l’argot en francais.” “Parler 
argot, dans l’usage courant, c’est employer 
des mots, des expressions bannis de la lan- 
gue académique, mais en faveur aupres de 
ceux, artistes ou ouvriers, qui affectent une 
indépendance de langage: vocables dont la 


‘pittoresque verdeur rachete plus ou moins la 


trivialité.” 

“A cette conception vague, la science op- 
pose une définition plus précise. Au sens 
étroit du mot, l’'argot, pour le linguiste, est 
le langage des malfaiteurs. Par extension, 
il désigne aussi un certain nombre de lan- 
gages spéciaux qui offrent des traits com- 
muns avec le précédent. C’est dans ce sens 
que nous emploierons le terme, tout en 
faisant rentrer dans notre étude la langue 
populaire et familiére de nos jours.” 


I have before me as I write the first of 
the six volumes of the Larousse du XXe 
siécle, in course of publication, covering the 
portion A-Carl. At the price now quoted, 
the work should cost the American buyer 
from $60 to $65, depending on the binding 
and way of shipment. Information, order 
blanks and specimen pages may be obtained 
from the Librairie Larousse, 13 rue Mont- 
parnasse, Paris. It is unfortunate for us 
that the new Britannica is also coming out 
at the same time, but I feel sure that the 
Larousse du XXe siecle cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. It is certainly interesting to 
turn over the pages and to note at random 
the new coat of arms of Allemagne, the 
dates and works of André Bellessort, now 
the secretary of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the article on the caisse enregistreuse, etc. 
However, Volume II will scarcely be ready 
before next autumn, though more rapid pub- 
lication should be possible as time goes on. 


I would not like you to miss Régis Mi- 
chaud’s Panorama de la littérature améri- 
caine (S. Kra, 18 fr.) in which, against the 
social background of the American scene, 
the work of the major and minor writers 
of yesterday and today is analysed, or some- 
times psychoanalyzed. Michaud is widely 


read and his style sparkles; we cannot but 
enjoy the translated titles: La Rose irlan- 
daise du bon Abraham, Ombres blanches 
sur les mers du Sud, etc. Perhaps he has 
given too great a place to the American 
colony of writers in Europe, but that is in- 
evitable because of local French curiosity 
concerning Gertrude Stein and her peers. 


A surprising piece of literary news is 
the fact that on the motion of Abel Her- 
mant, the author of Xavier ou les entretiens 
sur la Grammaire francaise (Le Livre, 12 
fr., 1925), the Académie francaise voted on 
December 13, 1928, to publish a grammar 
“in conformity with articles 24 and 26 of 
its statutes,” drawn up in 1635. J. J. Brous- 
son calls this the “coup d'état du 13 dé- 
cembre.’ The decision has been explained 
in an article by Hermant: “La Gram- 
maire de l Académie” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for January 15; and from an essay 
by the same academician entitled “De la 
tolérance,” in the Revue de France for Feb- 
ruary 15, I judge that the new grammar 
will make short shrift of the official attempts 
at grammar reform. 


The critics were not pleased by the award 
of the prix Goncourt to Constantin Weyer. 
It was held that a man of forty-seven who 
had already published ten books, and who 
was merely following the tradition of Jules 
Verne and Jack London, did not deserve a 
prize intended to encourage youthful in- 
novators. His chief competitor was Martin 
Maurice with a novel of marital life called 
Amour, terre inconnue (N. R. F., 12 fr.), 
a study of a husband’s timidity. André 
Maurois’ new book Climats, which is the 
rage of the moment (100,000 copies in nine 
weeks ), also studies conjugal misunderstand- 
ings. I learn that the Prix Fémina-Vie 
heureuse was awarded to Dominique Dunois 
for a bold peasant tragedy: Georgette 
Garou (Calmann-Lévy, 12 fr.). Here a 
girl marries a farm-laborer for love of the 
soil, and wanting an heir, turns to another 
man, only to be forced to leave her village 
where everyone knows her secret. 


The best travel books of 1928 seem to 
be the Paris-Tombouctou of Paul Morand 
and André Malraux’s Les Conquérants, an 
account of the Chinese communist move- 
ment at Canton and around Hongkong. 
There has also been a new interest in war 
books with R. Dorgelés’ enlarged version of 
Le Cabaret de la belle femme, Jean Galtier- 
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Boissiére’s stories, La Fleur au fusil, and 
an admirable sequel by Duhamel, Les sept 
derniéres plaies (Mercure de France). In 
the realm of poetry, I note the award of the 
prix Moréas to Philippe Chabaneix for Le 
Bouquet d’Ophélie (Le Divan, 15 fr.). His 
principal competitors were André Mary, 


Emile Henriot and Lucien Dubech. 

By the time this Book-letter appears in 
print, I shall have left California to spend 
two quarters on leave abroad. I shall, there- 
fore be unable to continue my notes on 
American publications and text-books for 
the time being. 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HeEtter, University of California 


many complaints of growing ma- 

terialistic tendencies, but I should 
advise that these not be taken too seriously. 
It is certainly astounding how many new 
books are being published over there and 
find purchasers in spite of the high cost of 
living. Those who are not able to read 
German may get an idea of modern German 
literature from many recent translations. A 
list of 121 of these which represents 53 Ger- 
man authors has just been compiled under 
the direction of F. Schneider, who also has 
written short summaries of the contents, 
under the title “German Novellistic and 
Belletristic Prose Works in English Trans- 
lation (1917-1928), and may be had by 
writing to the Extension Division of the 
University of California. 

There are however many new worthwhile 
German books of which translations are not 
available, “books too German for the out- 
side world,” as Professor Schneider calls 
them. Whoever wants to gain a vivid pic- 
ture of the Jugendbewegung should read Wil- 
helm Speyer’s Der Kampf der Tertia (Ber- 
lin, Rowohlt, 1928. 237 pp.), which intro- 
duces to us the German boy of today. The 
author takes us to a boarding-school in the 
country and describes the extra-curriculum 
activities of a class which corresponds in age 
to our freshmen class in high school. These 
boys declare war on the authorities of a 
small town in their neighborhood who have 
incurred their displeasure through a cruel 
anti-cat ordinance. How the Tertia suc- 
ceeds in having it repealed is delightfully 
told in a manner that keeps away from the 
traditional Jugendlektiire. The story has 
already been filmed in Germany, and photo- 
graphs may be seen in a recent issue of the 
Leipziger Illustrirte Zeitung. 

A modern German university student is 


[ AST summer I heard in Germany 


one of the characters in Leonhard Frank’s 
Das Ochsenfurter Mdnnerquartett (Leip- 
zig, Inselverlag, 1927. 297 pp.). The au- 
thor is a self-made man, a strong virile type 
of the new generation. He describes the 
effect of the inflation period on four middle- 
class citizens of a small Bavarian town, at 
the same time arousing our curiosity by an 
apparent murder. A spirit that strives to 
overcome all difficulties solves the hard prob- 
lems which confront the hero and his friends. 

A similar undertone of optimism charac- 
terizes Karl Strecker’s Der Weg durchs Ad- 
dermoor (Berlin, Scherl, 1927. 253 pp.). 
This is a Entwickelungsroman which shows 
strong influence of Freytag’s Soll und Ha- 
ben. All setbacks notwithstanding, the hero 
never loses his spirit of Lebensbejahung. A 
sympathetic picture is drawn of German so- 
ciety from Bismarck’s resignation to our 
day, with lights and shadows evenly dis- 
tributed. 

The story contrasts most favorably with 
Ernst Graeser’s Jahrgang 1902 (Potsdam, 
Kiepenheuer, 1928. 354 pp.) of which we 
probably soon will have a translation on ac- 
count of its sensational contents. The way 
in which the author has put down the im- 
pressions the war made on a boy born in 
1902, leaves a taste of immaturity and un- 
cleanliness, and shows that one may go too 
far in interpreting the saying “naturalia non 
sunt turpia.” 

An unpretentious little tale that breathes 
the spirit of romanticism is Friedrich 
Schnack’s Das Zauberauto (Hegner, Hel- 
lerau, 1928. 176 pp.). Out of the happiness 
which the purchase of his first car brings 
to a small German business man, and of the 
peace of rural Germany that leads to day- 
dreaming springs a delightful story. Teachers 
who like to be up to date will also find in 
the book an interesting auto-technical vo- 
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cabulary like Streckenmesser, Kotfligel, 
Schalthebel, ete. 

Josef Ponten’s Die Studenten von Lyon 
(Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1928. 
340 pp.) has been called the best histori- 
cal novel of last year. The author traces a 
colorful picture of the reformation in South- 
ern France and the martydom of five stu- 
dents who are ardent disciples of Calvin. 
It would be an interesting study to com- 
pare the author’s art and technique with 
those of his great predecessor, Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer. 

Valuable contributions to the field of the 
psychological novel have been made by Franz 
Werfel and Stefan Zweig. Werfel’s Der 
Abituriententag (Wien, Zsolnay, 1928. 325 
pp.) psycho-analyses a middle-aged Aus- 
trian judge to whom the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his graduation and the name of 
a man brought before him on a criminal 
charge recall an old guilt of his high school 
days. The book treats a delicate subject 
with great art, even if the description of 
the meeting does not seem very true to life. 


Stefan Zweig’s Verwirrung der Gefiihle 
(Leipzig, Inselverlag, 1928. 274 pp.) is the 
title of the last of three volumes, each of 
which contains three short stories. Some of 
these may be called equal to the best psy- 
chological novels of a Flaubert or Maupas- 
sant. The problems on the whole deal with 
strange mental cases which are not exactly 
wholesome. 


The number of newly appearing text- 
books continues unabated. Of beginners’ 
grammars I mention Paul Pope, German 
for Beginners (Holt, 1928. XIII and 306 
pp.). This book is the result of long teach- 
ing experience and incorporates a number of 
well- known features from other beginners’ 
books. The make-up is perfect, with the 
possible exception of the punctuation (the 
use of the comma before und and aber should 
be revised, for example on p. 161). I recom- 
mend the book both for high school and 
college use. 


Herman J. Lensner’s Neuer praktischer 
Lehrgang der deutschen Sprache fiir An- 
fanger (Holt, 1928. LITT and 355 pp.) has 
been written for high schools according to 
the Cleveland plan of modern language in- 
struction. It contains much new material, 
and the grammar is being developed entirely 
in German. It must be a pleasure to teach 
with this book, which is remarkably free 
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from errors generally found in a first print. 
(The spelling of schwindelich on p. 190 and 
in the vocabulary should be corrected, and 
the article on Berlin on p. 254 brought up 
to date). 

A revision of another beginners’ book is 
Paul V. Bacon’s A new German Grammar 
for Beginners (Allyn and Bacon, 1929. XX 
and 489 pp.). The arrangement here is 
rather individual. It begins with an ele- 
mentary reader of 119 pages to which are 
added ten pages of songs. There follow 
65 grammar lessons with exercises, a sum- 
mary of inflections, chapters on pronuncia- 
tion, word formation, Grimm’s law, phon- 
etics, and rules in German. Apparently the 
author followed Goethe’s advice: Wer 
vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen. 
The attractive make-up of the book which 
has a greater number of illustrations than 
any other beginners’ book, will stimulate 
self-activity of the students even if the 
teacher may have to omit some parts. 

Of new readers we have Kaufmann and 
Balduf, Inductive Readings in German III, 
with the subtitle Introduction to German 
Political and Cultural History (The Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1928. XIV and 232, text 
155 pp.). This book is not easy, but its 
study will amply repay the student. The 
mature point of view elevates it above the 
ordinary. 

F. G. G. Schmidt’s Beriihmte Deutsche 
neuerer Zeit (Knopf, 1929. XII and 202, 
text 138 pp.) is an interesting account of 
the lives and achievements of Hauptmann, 
Rathenau, Ebert, Strauss, Zeppelin, Ehrlich, 
Hindenburg, Reinhardt, Ebner-Eschenbach, 
R. Huch, Eucken, Stresemann, and Helffe- 
rich, written in easy German and suitable 
for second term college or third year high 
school work. A number of oversights in 
proof-reading should be pointed out by the 
instructor (Liebblingsschiiler, p. 4; nich, p. 
8; Aschaffenberg, p. 52; Forcher, p. 62; 
Sckondelicutnant, p. 75). 

As to works of recognized authors we 
have new editions of Heyse, Zahn, and Bon- 
sels. Capri-Erinnerungen (Crofts, 1929. 
XVIII and 163, text 60 pp.) is the title 
given by the editor E. A. Kubler to a volume 
containing Heyse’s Hochzeit auf Capri and 
Kopisch’s Entdeckung der Blauen Grotte. 
I hope that the foreign setting may not dis- 
courage teachers from using the book which 
also gives in the introduction a history of 
the Germans in Italy. 
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A. W. Aron is the editor of Drei Erzah- 
lungen von Ernst Zahn (Knopf, 1929. 
XIV and 155, text 92 pp.) which are charac- 
teristic of this best-known living Swiss au- 
thor. 


It will be interesting to see how the Ameri- 
can student will take to W. Bonsels’, Die 
Biene Maja und ihre Abenteuer, edited with 
notes, exercises and vocabulary by F. Schnei- 
der and Martha J. Boyd (Heath, 1929. VIII 
and 280, text 138 pp.), a very presentable 
edition of the author’s most successful story. 


Before concluding I would like to warn 
against a recent German historical work 
which has been widely announced in this 


country: Carl Schurz, ein deutscher Kimp- 
fer by Otto Dannehl (Berlin, de Gruyter. 
1929. VIII and 404 pp.). The book shows 
on every page that it was put out in too 
great a hurry in order to appear at the cen- 
tenary of this great man who, though of 
German birth, rose to high official position 
in the American government. The English 
quotations are almost without exception 
gravely misspelled, and the author’s attitude 
in things American sometimes borders on the 
naive. This is especially regrettable as the 
book contains valuable new facts about the 
student-days of Schurz. Its involved man- 
ner of presentation would make an index 
very welcome. 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. VauGcuan, University of California 


December number of L’I/talia che 

Scrive, says that Grazia Deledda’s 
new work /] Vecchio e i Fanciulli (Milano, 
Treves, 1928, L. it. 12) is the brightest and 
most beautiful of all her novels. Most of 
the action takes place on the heights of a 
mountain where two Sardinian shepherds 
live, an old man and a young boy: the old 
man a sort of shepherd king, such as are 
found in the epics of Homer and other an- 
cients, and the young boy ingenuous, gentle, 
and good at heart. Far below, at the foot 
of the mountain, is a little Sardinian village, 
and down there things are tinged with a more 
earthly color. The beings that dwell there 
are indeed earth-bound and full of earthly 
defects, even the best of them, little Fran- 
cesca. This little girl becomes a woman, 
but still her character remains as simple and 
true as those of the idyllic, heroic figures on 
the mountain and from the first pages we 
feel that she will be worthy of the youth 
on the height, but many are the difficulties 
that are encountered before they are finally 
brought together. Deledda’s style is at its 
best in this work. 

In the January number of the same pub- 
lication is a Profilo of G. A. Borgese written 
by Lorenzo Giusso. Borgese is perhaps 
best known for his later works, such as Rubé 
and I Vivi ed i Morti. Giusso describes 
Borgese as a sort of “flying Dutchman” of 
literary ideas and ideals, having in turn 


PALAZZI, writing in the 


found his inspiration in Taine and Nietzsche, 
D’Annunzio, Croce, Ibsen, Wagner, Swin- 
burne, Wilde, Dostojewskij, Tolstoi, Kipling, 
and Gorki. His early (pre-war) books such 
as Mefistofele (1911) were devoted to ex- 
tolling the super-man, but Rubé (1920) isa 
complete disavowal of this idea and a re- 
action against the influence of D’Annunzio. 
Rube is a romantic figure with all the de- 
fects arising from romantic self-analysis and 
might even be compared to Goethe’s young 
Werther. Eliseo Gaddi, the sad hero of 
I Vivi ed i Morti is of similar character, 
and in Lazzaro (1926) we again see the 
same type, but this time modified by the 
spirit of Christian resignation and Christian 
hope. Giusso’s article is well worth read- 
ing. 
"hilens Tilgher has published a third 
edition of his Studi sul Teatro Contempo- 
raneo (Libreria di scienze e lettere, Rome, 
1928) revised and brought up to date. The 
very nature of the subject treated makes 
constant revision necessary and this edition 
will of course supplant the previous ones. 
Dante e il suo Secondo Amore is the 
title of a volume by Carlotta Schloss (Bo- 
logna, Zanichelli, 1928, L. it. 30). Sig- 
norina Schloss maintains that the Matilda 
of the Earthly Paradise is the prototype of 
one of the ladies of the Vita Nuova, namely 
the Donna Gentile, who consoled Dante on 
the loss of Beatrice. Of the Donna Gentile 
Dante in his Convivio made the symbol of 
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Philosophy, the study of which leads towards 
perfection in active life and he now makes 
her the symbol of this perfection, that is, the 
connecting link, so to speak, between Virgil 
(Reason) and Beatrice, as the active life 
when dominated by the ideals of philosophy, 
is a preparation for the contemplative life, 
illumined by the light of theology. But 
Signorina Schloss does not content herself 
with this idea, she tries to identify the Donna 
Gentile with Gemma, Dante’s wife. This 
latter identification will not find ready ac- 
ceptance. 

Luigi Di Benedetti in his edition of Dante’s 
Vita Nuova and Canzoniere (Torino, 1928. 
U. T. E. T.) may be said to be working 
along lines parallel to those of Valli in his 
Linguaggio Segreto di Dante, etc., which 
has been discussed in previous issues of this 
publication. The writer has not been able 
to ascertain whether Di Benedetti has been 
influenced directly by Valli or whether his 
ideas have been developed independently. 


A most interesting volume is that pub- 
lished under the name of Francesco Torraca: 
Scritti Vari (Milano-Genova-Roma- Napoli, 
Soc. Ed. D. Alighieri, 1928, pp. xi-523, L. 
it.59). This is a collection of miscellaneous 
articles written by Torraca and gathered to- 
gether for publication by his former stu- 
dents who regretted the fact that most of 
them were not now available in printed form. 
The collection is closed with Torraca’s 
speech on the occasion of the seventh cen- 
tenary of the founding of the University of 
Naples (1924). Torraca has now retired 
from the teaching profession, and though in 
advanced years, has taken up the law. 


The prize of the Council of Thirty, a coun- 
cil of thirty book-men who meet each year to 
choose the Italian novel which seems to them 
to be the most deserving of praise, was given 
for 1928 to Bianca De Mai for her novel 
Pagare e Tacere (Milano, Treves, 1928, L. 
it. 12). Fernando Palazzi (Italia che 
Scrive, December 1928) says: “If the 
Council wished to reward and call to public 
attention a serious writer who is inspired 
by her art, who has real artistic ability, even 
though her work may not be perfect, and 
who promises well for the future, their 
choice has certainly been happy. There 
were presented, and the committee of critics 
had called attention to, books more mature 
than this, but in which the maturity of the 
writer had passed the stage of fullest de- 
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velopment and was turning towards decline. 
There were also books praised by the critics, 
but which could not please the public, being 
too replete with stylistic artifice and too far 
from human reality. The Thirty showed 
good judgment in choosing a novel less ma- 
ture, less perfect perhaps, but which is more 
sane and human. 


“The principal defect of the novel in my 
opinion is its prolixity in certain parts and 
its excessive rapidity of action in others.... 
For example one of the principal characters, 
or at least one that we believed to be im- 
portant, disappears suddenly and unexpected- 
ly in the middle of the novel. . . . the unity 
of the story is harmed by the length of time 
involved, which reaches from the earliest 
childhoed of the chief character to his death 
in old age. If what the physiologists tell 
us is true, that man completely changes 
every seven years, here the protagonist 
changes his moral and physical aspects at 
least ten times, and therefore we have ten 
protagonist sinstead of one.” 


It may be seen from the foregoing para- 
graph that the “novel” which was awarded 
the prize of the Thirty is not really a novel 
in the ordinary sense of the word. During 
the past few years the biography and auto- 
biography have been much in vogue. It is 
probably true that biographical writers have 
tried to get the historical facts upon which 
to base their accounts and some of them 
may be fairly accurate. However the idea 
of making a good story to interest the pub- 
lic has been ever-present in the minds of 
the biographers and that idea becomes pre- 
dominant in the mind of the autobiographer 
with the result that many biographies and 
especially autobiographies should be classed 
as fiction rather than history. Would not 
this “novel” then be more properly classed 
as a “biography”? The hero may be either 
entirely fictitious or his story may have 
been inspired by the life of someone whom 
the authoress actually knew. It is interest- 
ing to note that only 800 copies of the book 
had been sold up to the time when it was 
awarded the prize, and L’Italia che Scrive 
for February states that more than 10,000 
copies had been sold when it went to press. 
This is an indication of the advertising value 
of prizes given literary productions, 


In the December number of Italica Pro- 
fessor Carlo Formichi, holder of the Chair 
of Italian Culture at the University of Cali- 
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fornia in Berkeley, writes an article entitled 
Il Simbolismo nella Vita Nuova e nel Can- 
zoniere di Dante Alighieri. He here enters 
into a sympathetic discussion of Valli and 
his Linguaggio Segreto di Dante. Profes- 
sor Formichi’s article is well worth reading. 
In the same number are excellent reviews 
of Rendi and Tutt: Jtalian Reader for 
Beginners (New York, A. Knopf, 1928) ; 
Covello and Giacobbe: First Book in Italian 
(New York, Macmillan, 1928) by Dr. C. P. 
Merlino of the University of California and 
Professor C. K. Moore of the University 
of Rochester respectively. Professor L. A. 


Passarelli of the University of Arkansas re- 
views the Poesie di Giacomo Zanella (con 
un saggio sul poeta di Arturo Graf. Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1928) and Dr. D. P. Rotunda 
F. Cazzamini Mussi’s translation of the 
Facezie of Poggio Fiorentino (Roma, F. 
Formiggini, September 1927). Professor 
J. E. Shaw of Toronto also continues his 
excellent Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America. Jtalica is well worth subscribing 
to. Its editor is Professor H. D. Austin 
of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


CARTA ESPANOLA 


Antonio Heras, University of Southern California 


primero del siglo actual, dofia Emilia 
Pardo Bazan profetizaba muy en serio 
que la poesia era un género literario ya pas- 
ado de moda y proximo a desaparecer. Los 
pocos poetas que quedaban entonces—Cam- 
poamor, Nujiez de Arce: las dos figuras 
maximas del Parnaso espafiol entonces, a 
juicio de dofia Emilia—eran ya viejos y no 
tendrian sucesores. Y como la corriente de 
la vida suele dejar mal casi siempre a los 
profetas, estaba ya encendido y en plena pro- 
duccion el horno de que la poesia de Es- 
pafia y de la legion de pueblos que usan su 
idioma como instrumento de cultura habia 
de salir renovada, enriquecida y purificada 
de artificios y galas de relumbron y baja 
ley. Desde los siglos XVI y XVII (a veces 
estamos a punto de lanzar la temeraria afir- 
maciOn, llegando hasta el origen de nuestra 
lengua y nuestra literatura) nunca existiO en 
Espafia una cohorte de poetas tan brillante, 
rica de tendencias, sincera y significativa 
como la que empieza a manifestarse en los 
ultimos anos de pasado siglo, y, en reno- 
vacion constante de tendencias y de autores, 
llega hasta el momento actual. Lejos an- 
dan todavia de la vejez espiritual poetas 
como los hermanos Machado, Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, Eduardo Marquina. Pero una 
nueva generacion, representante de otras 
maneras y de otros credos poéticos, les dis- 
puta el campo y empieza a cosechar los 
frutos de la primera siembra. 
Una de las figuras mas dignas de tenerse 
en cuenta, al lanzar una ojeada a la nueva 


E: PLENA época realista, en el afio 


generacion, es, indudablemente la de Pedro 
Salinas, profesor de la Universidad de Se- 
villa, erudito y poeta. Entr6 en la liza 
poética con su libro “Presagios,” publicado 
por la Biblioteca de “Indice,” en 1923. Dos 
afios mas tarde, la “Revista de Occidente” 
dié a la estampa, entre sus publicaciones, la 
version en romance moderno del “Poema 
del Cid,” compuesta por Pedro Salinas: 
labor arriesgada y meritoria, digna de los 
mayores elogios. Y al volumen de prosas, 
“Vispera del Gozo” (Coleccién “Nova No- 
vorum.” Revista de Occidente, 1926), hay 
que afiadir hoy la obra poética “Seguro 
Azar’ (Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 
1929, 123 paginas). En “Seguro Azar’ 
Pedro Salinas nos muestra clara, definida y 
—si esto pudiera decirse de algun autor en 
plena juventud—definitivamente su person- 
alidad poética. Una preocupacion dominante 
parece no apartarse de él un momento cuan- 
do escribe: la de la depuracién de la idea y 
de la frase de cuanto signifique necia y poco 
honrada facilidad, lugar comun y retoricismo 
vacio o chocarrero. El autor de “Seguro 
Azar” no se deja arrastrar, a lo que parece, 
por el fuego, las brillanteces 0 los espejismos 
del primer impulso, en materia de inspiracion. 
La suya es la mas opuesta quizas a la con- 
cepcion romantica de la inspiracion poética. 
Lejos de apresurarse a arrojar de si una 
idea o una sensaciOn que apunta y se des- 
pliega en su espiritu, Pedro Salinas la re- 
tiene, la acaricia amorosamente y la discipli- 
na con esa dureza hija del amor también. 
Los hijos de su espiritu, antes de volar por 
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el mundo—antes de dejar de ser suyos— 
han de inspirar a su creador fe absoluta en 
su belleza y en su energia. Esa labor de- 
puradora, excesiva o no, da frecuentemente 
a las poesias de Salinas un aire de sequedad, 
de rigidéz, que sugiere visiones de paisaje 
glacial, de un laberinto de agujas de mar- 
mol altas, firmes, inmaculadas y ltcidas. 
La poesia de Pedro Salinas puede ser defini- 
da con uno de sus versos: es 
todo jugo en Yo seco. 


Y este libro, como casi todas las obras poéti- 
cas de nuestros escritores del dia, no puede 
hallar eco en la gran masa de lectores; se 
han compuesto para una élite, para una 
minoria culta. :;Y es esto un mérito o una 
limitacién? Posiblemente, una cosa y otra. 
Para contestar debidamente a esa pregunta 
habria que escribir muchas paginas, 


Otro de los poetas de la ultima genera- 
cion, una realidad presente digna de nota, 
y una gran esperanza para el futuro de 
nuestras letras, es Federico Garcia Lorca. 
Acaba de publicar un nuevo libro titulado 
“Romancero Gitano” (Revista de Occidente, 
Madrid, 1928, 144 paginas). Garcia Lorca 
se nos muestra en esta obra como un poeta 
barroco, en el buen sentido de la palabra, 
que al cantar, prodiga a manos Ilenas tesoros 
inextinguibles de imagenes y de sonorida- 
dades. Una corriente caudalosa es cada 
poema, aun el mas breve, de Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca, corriente mansa o agitada, segtin 
los casos, pero luminosa y sonora siempre. 
El titulo “Romancero Gitano” anticipa la 
idea de una obra de fondo popular. Algo 
hay de eso. Pero—si el autor recoge los 
temas de esta obra casi siempre del alma y 
de la vida del pueblo, los devuelve conver- 
tidos en joyas cuya belleza no puede ser 
gozada ni estimada en todo su valor sino 
por la minoria culta y refinada. 


Y ya que hablamos de poetas cultos y 
para cultos, dos nombres saltan unidos de 
la pluma al papel, los de Don Luis de Gon- 
gora, poeta que, tal vez comprendido y es- 
tudiado mejor que nunca, hoy goza de gran 
Prestigio entre la juventud literaria y de 
su biografo, Don Miguel Artigas. Tres 
anos después de publicado su meritorio 
libro “Don Luis de Géngora y Argote. 
Biografia y estudio critico,’ premiado con 
medalla de oro por la Real Academia Es- 
pafiola, nos ofrece, en un folleto de sesenta 
y ocho paginas, un retrato del gran Don 


Luis, como era de esperar, trazado con ex- 
actitud y maestria (“Semblanza de Gon- 
gora,’ por Miguel Artigas, Director de la 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo, Compajfiia 
Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, Libreria 
Fernando Fe, Madrid, 1928). Vamos si- 
guiendo paso a paso, a través de las paginas 
de esta admirable semblanza, la vida de Gon- 
gora en sus multiples aspectos, desde que 
nace y recibe las primeras influencias, a las 
cuales permanecera siempre fiel, como hom- 
bre y como escritor, en un “ambiente ecle- 
siastico, erudito y renacentista, con sus 
posibles toques de erasmismo,” hasta que 
viejo, enfermo, cansado, llega el fin de sus 
dias en el afio de 1627. La significacién de 
Don Luis de Gongora como poeta la define 
sobria y justamente el sefior Artigas en estas 
palabras: “El arte de Gongora, el poeta 
que casi siempre estuvo libre y apartado de 
incentivos y de miras fuera del arte, quedara 
siempre como un raro modelo, como un puro 
maestro de la harmonia del ritmo y del de- 
coro literario.” 


José Subira, el erudito y critico ilustre, 
autor de “La Miisica en la Casa de Alba,” 
obra de que ya nos ocupamos en una de 
nuestras cartas anteriores, acaba de dar al 
publico un otro libro que ha de conquistar 
nuevos triunfos para su autor en el campo 
de la musicografia: “La Tonadilla Es- 
cénica (Tomo Primero, Concepto, Fuentes, 
y Juicios, Origen e Historia.” Madrid, 
Tipografia de Archivos, Oldézaga, 1, 1928. 
Un volumen de 468 paginas en 4°). “La 
Tonadilla Escénica,”’ publicada bajo la pro- 
teccidn y a expensas de la Real Academia 
Espafiola, ha de constar de cuatro volimenes. 
En el primero se expone la evolucién hist6- 
rica de la tonadilla escénica. En la Jntro- 
duccién que precede a su estudio octipase 
Subira del concepto de este género teatral, 
sus fuentes y juicios emitidos acerca de él. 
En el Apéndice que cierra el volumen se 
insertan documentos que guardan relacion 
con la materia estudiada. El segundo tomo, 
ahora en prensa, estara constituido por un 
analisis morfologico de la tonadilla, con- 
siderada desde los puntos de vista literario 
y musical. En el tercer tomo se reproduci- 
ran numerosos textos literarios y musicales 
de tonadillas. El primer volumen de esta 
obra, unico publicado hasta la fecha, es 
fruto de una labor entusiasta y sostenida 
durante bastantes afios, digna de los mayores 
elogios. El autor, antes de poder llegar a 
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conclusiones definitivas, ha tenido que ex- 
plorar el Archivo Municipal de Madrid, e 
ir estudiando una a una las tonadillas que 
alli se conservan, cuyo ntimero se aproxima 
a dos mil. Para quienes dirijan su atencion 
a la historia literaria y artistica de la Es- 
pafia de la ultima parte del siglo XVIII y 
de los comienzos del XIX la consulta de 
esta obra es imprescindible. 


Jaime Torres Bodet, como no puede ig- 
norar quien siga con algtin interés el movi- 
miento literario de los paises de habla es- 
pafiola, ocupa justamente un puesto de 
honor en la primera linea de los escritores 
mejicanos del momento actual. Se ha dis- 
tinguido como poeta, como novelista y como 
critico. Las andanzas y triunfos de Torres 
Bodet por tan diversos caminos parecen 
contradecir lo que en su estudio sobre el 
poeta espafiol Juan Ramon Jiménez afirma 
y loa sobre a la necesaria delimitacion del 
campo en que cada artista y cada escritor 
debe encerrar el mundo de sus creaciones. 
Yo ando muy lejos de lamentar ese despa- 
trramamiento, ese desborde espiritual de 
Torres Bodet por distintos terrenos y aun 
horizontes literarios. La_ especializacion, 
necesaria en ciencia, no me inspira gran en- 
tusiasmo en literatura. Cada escritor que 
tenga algo que decir—una vez dominado el 
medio de expresion—se movera con soltura 
al marchar por las rutas, aparentemente 
mas contradictorias, y en todas ellas dejara 
la traza de sus pasos y el perfume y la pal- 
pitacion de wun espiritu. selecto. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, poeta, novelista o critico, es, 
en lo esencial, el mismo siempre: la finura, 
la elegancia, la penetraciOn, son cualidades 
en que pensamos siempre al hojear cualquier 
obra de Torres Bodet. “Contempordneos”’ 
es el titulo de la ultima llegada a nuestras 
manos. (Jaime Torres Bodet, “Contempo- 
rdneos,” Notas de Critica, Herrero, México, 
1928, 152 paginas.) En esta serie de estu- 
dios, admirables por la riqueza de contenido 
y por la sobriedad elegante de expresi6n, 
hallamos puntos de vista originales y casi 
siempre orientadores sobre gran variedad de 
temas: Reflexiones sobre la novela, La 
poesia nueva, Cuadro de la poesia Mexicana, 
Juan Ramon Jiménez, El paisaje de México, 
La deshumanizacion del arte, El idealismo 
en el teatro, son algunos de los titulos. 


Sobre el tan debatido e importantisime 
problema de quién pudo ser o quienes fueron 
el autor o los autores de “La Celestina” 


se viene trabajando desde hace afios en la 
University of Iowa, bajo la direcci6n del 
Profesor Ralph E. House. Una tesis doc- 
toral acerca de algunos aspectos del citado 
problema acaba de ser publicada (“New 
Data on the Authorship of Act I of the 
Comedia de Calisto y Melibea” by Ruth 
Davis. University of Iowa Studies, Span- 
ish Language and Literature, Number 3, 
Published by the University, Iowa City, 
Iowa, 1928, 58 pp.) La autora nos indica 
el método de su estudio en estas palabras: 
“A_ systematic search has been made for 
the differences in syntax, sentence structure, 
exactness and variety of expression, word 
order, spelling, and the use of archaisms.” 
Las dos posibilidades a que se llega al final 
de este estudio son, que Rojas nada tiene 
que ver con la composicion del primer acto, 
o bien que Rojas rehizo esta parte de la 
obra, de extrafia procedencia, conservando 
en lo posible el mismo lenguaje. Miss Davis 
no se propuso resolver con su estudio el 
dificil problema concerniente al autor 0 au- 
tores de “La Celestina,’ que probablemente 
no se resolvera nunca, sino aportar nuevos 
datos para esa posible solucién. Y este es- 
tudio, por la seriedad con que ha sido com- 
puesto, bien merece que los especialistas en 
la materia le dediquen su atencién. 

Azorin, “Félix Vargas,” Etopeya (Biblio- 
teca Nueva, Madrid, 1928, 280 paginas). 
Las narraciones novelescas se van retirando 
mas y mas cada dia, por decirlo asi, de las 
superficialidades de la realidad exterior 
hacia las intimas reconditeces del pensa- 
miento y del sentir. Hoy nos va interesando 
muy relativamente lo que un personaje de 
novela come o lo que hace al despertar o 
al salir a paseo, cOmo estan distribuidas y 
amuebladas las habitaciones de la casa donde 
ocurre la accion, etc., etc., detalles que hacian 
escribir paginas y paginas a los novelistas 
del siglo XIX. Hasta al mirar a la natu- 
raleza, la mirada del escritor parece esfor- 
zarse por recoger la intima esencia mas bien 
que las mudables apariencias exteriores. 
Una trama sutilisima une las paginas de 
esta Etopeya. Seguimos paso a paso las 
acciones y reacciones espirituales de Félix 
Vargas; asistimos a la disgregacion de un 
mundo de ideas y visiones en el alma del pro- 
tagonista (el de un pequefio grupo de pet- 
sonajes representativos de una época gloriosa 
de la vida y la cultura de Francia: la Fran- 
cia de Benjamin Constant y de madamas 
de Stael, Charriere, Recamier) y a la gradual 
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formacion de otro—el de la Espafia de Tere- 
sa de Jestis—que acabara por sustituir al 
primero en el alma pensativa y sofiadora 
de Félix Vargas. Y estos dos mundos 
representan los dos grandes amores de Félix 
Vargas y de Azorin: Francia, Espafia. El 
lenguaje de esta obra, como de Azorin, es 
de una maestria, de una precision, de una 
perfeccion admirables, aunque de vez en 
cuando nos haga sentir una leve impresion 
de monotonia. 

Y sdlo nos queda espacio ya en esta carta 
para mencionar tres traducciones dignas de 
consideracion: “The Gallegos Relation of 
the Rodriguez Expedition to New Mexico,” 
(Translated and edited by George P. Ham- 
mond, University of Southern California, 
and Agapito Rey, Indiana University. His- 
torical Society of New Mexico, Publica- 
tions in History, vol. IV, December, 1927, 
El Palacio Press, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
U.S. A., 69 pp.) “Obregon’s History of 
16th Century Explorations in Western 
America, entitled Chronicle or Relation of 
the Ancient and Modern Discoveries in New 
Spain and New Mexico, Mexico, 1584,” 
(Translated, edited, and annotated by George 


Hammond, University of Southern Califor- 
nia and Agapito Rey, Indiana University. 
Witzel Publishing Company, Los Angeles, 
California, 1928, 351 pp.) Aunque la 
fecha de publicacion del primero de estos 
dos libros sea ya un poco lejana, no quere- 
mos prescindir de citarlo. Ambas obras son 
de gran valor historico; y su lectura, amenisi- 
ma a la par que llena de ensefianzas, ha 
de resultar de gran interés, no solo para 
la gente especializada en materias historicas, 
sino para el ptblico en general. La labor 
de los profesores Hammond y Rey merece 
elogios y estimulos. El Dr. William F. 
Rice, de la University of Southern Califor- 
nia nos ha dado una buena traduccion de 
Plenitud, de Amado Nervo. (“Plenitude”’ 
by Amado Nervo, Translated from the 
Spanish by William F. Rice, Chairman of 
the Department of Spanish, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Jesse Ray 
Miller, Los Angeles, 153 pp.) Por el es- 
mero con que ha sido hecha esta traduc- 
cion y por servir de medio para dar a cono- 
cer al pttblico norteamericano una obra mas 
de la rica literatura hispanoamericana, tam- 
bién merece aplausos esta publicacion. 


SPANISH TEXTBOOKS 


S. L. Mitcarp RosenBERG, University of California at Los Angeles 


LECTURAS INTRODUCTORIAS, por 
Carlos Castillo. Number 1 of the SPAN- 
ISH section of THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE SE- 
RIES, Otto F. Bond, Editor. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; Chicago, 1928, 139 
Pp. 


OW here is, truly, a beginner’s book in 
Spanish which makes the jaded re- 

_ viewer of school texts seize his type- 
writer without languor. There will be one 
unwelcome thing to say, but not about the 
text itself, for which we have praise only. 
_For instance, the novel and admirable 
bibliography. The last item of every chap- 
ter, called Lecturas ampliativas, is a very 
brief set of references selected especially 
for that chapter, and giving the volume and 
page of works of ampler scope than the 
chapter; giving also brief descriptions of 
the works cited, which range from ency- 


clopedias to story books and poems. This 
bibliography alone is worth the price of ad- 
mission and yet it is only the side-show. 
Those far advanced in Spanish, and Spanish- 
born readers, too, whether they are teachers 
or not, should know of this bibliography ; 
and if teachers they should not fail to use 
it. Naturally, the heavy-laden student will 
not of his own accord give it so much as a 
glance; his day is too congested. But if 
his instructor brings to the classroom some 
of the works cited (often well illustrated) 
the student will profit in various ways un- 
necessary to mention here. The point is 
that the hard-driven instructor has been 
rescued by Professor Castillo from much 
searching of shelves and running down of 
relevant pages; he should be very grateful 
for the Lecturas ampliativas. 


The rest of the book is executed with a 
thoroughness to be expected of one contain- 
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ing so usable a bibliography. It is actually 
planned for beginners, not merely proclaimed 
as for such. The sentences on the first page 
average a line and a half, minus; and on the 
last the average is not much longer. But it 
is not a baby book. There is not a word 
of English in it except the general editor’s 
brief preface and the vocabulary. And look 
at the footnotes. Turning at random to 
page 14: thirty lines of text and six of 
explanatory notes; these (in Spanish, as 
abovesaid) are such as: “vitalicios, cuyo 
cargo dura hasta el fin de la vida.” and “ser 
titulo, ser persona condecorada con la digni- 
dad de conde, marqués, duque, etc.” If the 
reader still cannot make it out, he can as a 
last resort turn to the vocabulary and find, 
in English: “during life, for life” and “to 
have a title of nobility.” But by the law of 
laziness it is easier to try to make it out by 
reading the Spanish footnote; for, after all, 
they are actually footnotes, not notes exiled 
to the far Cathay of the back of the book 
or to that more troublesome region in be- 
tween. The notes are sparingly introduced, 
just enough to tempt the reader along with- 
out doing his work for him. 

The Cuestionario and other exercises are 
of the kind one frequently sees but of a 
better quality than many, because carefully 
relevant to the probable mental processes of 
the reader. 

In general, a book to be heartily recom- 
mended for its adaptation to its environment. 
The author says it is intended for first-year 
students in high schools and universities, 
and we hope his intention will be carried out 
by many a book committee. / 

At the outset we said there would be one 
unwelcome thing to say, and that is about 
the pictures. They are bad, and there is 
nothing to plead in extenuation of the bad- 
ness of the cuts and their frequent irrele- 
vance. The impulse of one used to good 
books would be to lay this one down after 
a glance at the illustrations. Thus one 
would miss a good thing. Excepting three 
useful maps, these cuts work against the 
text, and we trust the editor will not thus 
blunt the edge of any more volumes in what 
promises to be a really valuable series. 


CABALLEROS Y ESCUDEROS, by 
W. S. Hendrix and D. F. Porter. Number 
2 of the SPANISH section of THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO JUNIOR 
COLLEGE SERIES, Otto F. Bond, Edi- 
tor. The University of Chicago Press; Chi- 
cago, 1928, 167 pp. 

The same remark as the last one above 
applies to the illustrations of this second 
volume in the Junior College Series of Span- 
ish texts; but the defect is not so noticeable 
here because there are not so many pictures, 
less than a dozen, perhaps. 

For the rest, we have first to say that a 
book of this sort—selections from repre- 
sentative authors—is never satisfactory to 
everybody because of that about De gusti- 
bus ... Here we cannot select easy read- 
ing, but reading as easy as can be found in 
what in general is hard reading; the authors 
were not writing with an eye on the schools, 
but because they liked to, or for their bread 
and butter, or both. So they wrote to at- 
tract the Spanish adult reader. The authors 
represented in Caballeros y Escuderos are: 
Eusebio Blasco, Fernan Caballero, Gutiérrez- 
Solana, Mesonero Romanos, Antonio Flores, 
Antonio de Trueba, Bécquer, and Larra. It 
was not an easy task to compile this book 
for first and second year students, but it 
was well done; the book is not any harder 
than a diversity of styles and vocabularies 
necessitates. The editors “were guided,” 
says the preface, “by the nature of the se- 
lection rather than by the author,” and how 
well they have done nobody can know who 
has not tried to do the same thing. The 
material presented gives descriptions and 
narratives of Spanish life, written by Span- 
iards for Spaniards, and should prove as 
interesting as informative. 

The same scheme of footnotes, exercises, 
reading-lists, and vocabulary is employed as 
in the Lecturas Introductorias. We have 
already told how good these are there, and 
so they are here; it is needless to say more. 
Except to call attention to the clever se- 
lection of appropriate refranes to place at 
the heads of the selections, thus giving the 
motif of each at the outset, with one on 
the title page which includes them all. 
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Why Spike Our Own Guns?* 


(*) Inasmuch as this editorial by Professor B. 
Q. Morgan was inspired by a report in the MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES FORUM (January, 1929), we 
avail ourselves of this privilege to publish it si- 
multaneously with the MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, of which Dr. Morgan is the Editor. 

T A recent meeting of the Los Angeles 

Chapter of the A. A. T. S., the program 

committee submitted a series of short 
questions to those present, including the follow- 
ing: “Should the study of foreign languages 
be required of students whose future occupa- 
tion does not anticipate the use of such a lan- 
guage?” The vote was: Yes, 55; No, 62; quali- 
fied, 6; blank, 4. 

This result seems to me profoundly discon- 
certing, and if such a view should come to be 
held by more than 50 per cent of all the lan- 
guage teachers in the land, I should consider it 
calamitous. If even we are not convinced that 
language study has some value in education be- 
sides that of helping our future citizens to earn 
a living, how shall we expect others to have 
taith in our work and its results? 

The above question is no doubt innocently 
phrased. Why require a future truck-driver to 
spend time on French when he might be learn- 
ing how an engine is constructed? But the 
point of the question is quite different: if the 
answer is No, then throw all foreign language 
out of the high school except for those who 
know they are going to need it in life. 

In passing, let me remark that the purely vo- 
cational test of a high school curriculum, such 
as is here contemplated, might have most em- 
barrassing results. What future occupation 
definitely anticipates the use of advanced alge- 
bra, plane geometry, English, history or civics? 
Indeed, what future occupation requires the 
reading and study of Silas Marner or The Le- 
gend of Sir Launfal or even Julius Caesar! 
But I am interested just now in the problem 
of foreign language study. 


In the first place, how many high school 
pupils know their “future occupation?” Of 
those that do, how many can be sure that the 
knowledge of a foreign language will not turn 
out to be a previously unsuspected asset, its 
lack a handicap that is no longer to be removed, 
seeing that years of training are required for 
language mastery? Are we justified in leaving 
our young people without this important and 
perhaps indispensable tool? 

Arguing, as here, only on the ground taken 
in the questionnaire, that our high school train- 
ing should be guided by a purely vocational 
aim, I should deplore the lack of vision dis- 
played by the teachers of Spanish in Southern 
California. But the matter does not end here. 
Besides the question of vocational training in 
the narrower sense, there is the problem of 
education itself, broadly conceived, and there 
is the further consideration of the future non- 


vocational life of the young people who are 
now in high school. I should like to dwell for 
a moment on both of these points. 


As to the educational side of this question, 
I have already tried to point out (see my ar- 
ticle in School and Society for Feb. 18, 1928) 
that foreign language study may justly claim a 
distinct value in the training of youthful minds, 
quite apart from its bearing upon their future 
studies or career; and it is my firm conviction 
that unless we plan to turn our high schools 
into wholly vocational institutions, foreign lan- 
guage study is one of the indispensable factors 
in a liberal education. If it seem desirable 
to match authority against authority, find me 
the educational system actually in operation, 
or projected for any country save ours—always 
assuming that it has some other than a mere 
bread-and-butter objective—that does not include 
the thorough study of at least one foreign 
language. 

Education should not only help us to make 
a better living: it should also aid us to lead 
a better life. Why else should we concern our- 
selves with our pupils’ morals and manners, 
with the health of their bodies and the right- 
eousness of their attitude toward the world? 
I took pleasure in pointing out, in my News 
Notes for February, that so practical a person 
as the engineer has lately been coming to the 
realization that the whole story of education 
is not told when the budding technician knows 
all about the building of bridges and the run- 
ning of machines. The engineer is also a man 
and a citizen, with many leisure hours that 
may be spent profitably or in worse than fu- 
tility. His spending of those leisure hours is 
not, should not be, a matter of indifference to 
the school that sends him out to do his share in 
the world’s work. Moreover, the number of 
those leisure hours is increasing, as modern 
technical inventions and developments shorten 
the working day and the working week. 


If there is to be education for leisure, what 
subject can make a stronger claim for participa- 
tion in that scheme than foreign language? 
What other subject opens up broader avenues 
of cultural enjoyment—avenues that remain for- 
ever closed without the open sesame of a Cer- 
tain basic training? 

Fellow teachers, we are under fire from the 
big guns in education, who in many cases al- 
ready control the strongholds of appointment 
and program. Shall we lie down under attack 
and yield our ground in advance of defeat? 
Not in my judgment. The value of language 
study both in a vocational and in a cultural 
sense seems to me one battery of guns that 
overwhelming opposition can run off the field 
but never silence: shall we do our enemy the 


favor of spiking them so as to save him the 
trouble? 


B. Q. M. 
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A Department Publication as a Project 


Professor Kilpatrick’s definition of a project 
as a “whole hearted purposeful activity pro- 
ceeding in a social surrounding providing an 
opportunity for the laws of learning” is exactly 
what the April number of “Noricitas DEL LoriITo” 
proved to be. 


Joseph Jablonower (Ethical Culture School), 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER, Vol. 21, December, 1928, 
“The Project Method and the Socialized Reci- 
tation,” says: “The act must have purpose 
which is the pupil’s purpose; the end must be 
one which the pupil will regard as worth achiev- 
ing; the plan must be one which the pupil re- 
gards as effective.” (P. 433-34.) 


The pupil’s purpose here was the editing of a 
Spanish newspaper. Its six pages contain the 
work of the twenty students in the 3rd year 
Spanish class and of two others, and consists 
of various types of articles both short and long. 
The information gathered together was gleaned 
for the most part from newspapers, magazines 
and books, and is the result of a month’s read- 
ing. A great deal more was read than was 
written up, and at least twenty articles were 
written that could not be crowded into the 
paper. 

It requires no effort at all now on my part 
to start this whole-hearted, purposeful activity, 
as the students are convinced of its success 
and are proud to have an opportunity to take 
part init. I make a tentative list of the staff, 
and suggest various subjects that may be of 
interest to read up on. Our work in Espinosa’s 
“Composition and Conversation” leads up to 
this. 


Each student brought to class a library book 
or magazine, which gave us an opportunity to 
decide which books were the more worth while. 
It also gave me the chance to recommend others 
that might be better. All were so eager to 
show illustrations or talk of interesting infor- 
mation which they had found during their read- 
ing the day before. Among the first things to 
be brought in was the February number of the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, Which contained an ac- 
count of a horseback trip from Buenos Aires to 
Washington, D. C. This we read aloud, stop- 
ping to look up on the wall map places men- 
tioned. As a result we have three or four 
travelogues dealing with Chile, Ecuador, Mexico 
and Brazil. 


Some of the students became interested in 
the Indian ruins of Mexico and Peru so we have 
four articles on these. One boy enjoyed reading 
in Spanish an epic poem, written in the 16th 
century, immortalizing the Araucanian Indians 
ot Chile. This student is an exceptional one, 
for he has had only two semesters of Spanish 
and was able to read with pleasure this old 
poem, and wrote an article which needed very 
little correcting. 


The most important feature story was the 
write-up of an interview given by a Spanish 
student who had spent a part of last year in 
Spain. She was on a cruise around the world, 
but brought away very vivid recollections of 
her stay in southern Spain. 


An original story, and the Expositions in 
Seville and in Barcelona were contributed by 
boys. They also brought in the news items and 
articles on International Relations. Rippy’s new 
book (1928) on “Latin America in World Poli- 
tics” appealed to them. Novels and novelists 
were discussed by both the boys and girls. 

From my outline of what the paper contains, 
it will be seen that the students carried out 
their own ideas to a considerable extent. They 
were started on their course of reading and 
wherever necessary, suggestion were given. 
Then I chose what was to be printed, this de- 
pending mostly on the amount of corrections 
that had to be made. When the two feature 
stories were chosen we told our Art Editor what 
we wanted, but of course he used his own ideas 
in working out his drawings. 


After the material was set up by the printer 
almost the whole class worked on head-lines. 
It is no small task to make a sentence that can 
be divided into two or three lines with the 
right number of letters in each. Three class 
periods and study periods also were devoted to 
this and only two headlines proved acceptable. 
Each member now has a wholesome respect for 
those who write the headlines for the news- 
papers. 

The project is not yet complete. Each student 
in the class feels responsible for the sale of 
the paper in order to pay expenses. There are 
letters also to answer as the mailing list is 
fairly large. 

Not only have the students obtained an in- 
troduction to the land and the people of Latin 
America, but I expect this same purposeful 
attitude to be carried over from this composi- 
tion work into the reading, the aim to be the 
acquisition of a large enough vocabulary to be 
able to read a newspaper, magazine, or novel 
with ease. 


MONTALVA. 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 


ENGLisH has been adopted as the official lan- 
guage to be used by Finland’s Students’ Corps 
Union in its correspondence with foreign stu- 
dent organizations and societies. French, Ger- 
man, and Swedish, and a combination of them 
were suggested, but when a vote was taken in 
a convention, English was adopted as the sole 
official correspondence language.—School Life. 


CzecHs AND GERMAN.—The Czech Government 
now recognizes German as an official tongue of 
any community in which the German-speaking 
population amounts to 20 per cent. 


To Stupy 1n Sparn—Professor A. G. Solalinde 
of the romance language department of the 
University of Wisconsin, and winner of a Gug- 
genheim scholarship for 1929 will do research 
work in Spain for a year and a half beginning 
in February. Professor Solalinde has been @ 
visiting professor at the University of Texas 
during the past semester. 
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Obituary 


R. C. SCOTT Williams was a scholar and 
M educator whose death, on January 27 

of this year, is a loss that extends much 
farther than to the Hollywood High School in 
California where he spent his last thirteen 
years, for his work is spreading in the United 
States an interest in modern language study 
that is energetic and effective. 

Mr. Williams was born at Webster, Michigan. 
At the University of Michigan, where he was 
graduated in 1883, he achieved Phi Beta Kappa 
for literary work in Spanish. Many later 
recognitions of his marked abilities came to 
him. He was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, and of its Los 
Angeles Chapter, and gave a decided stimulus to 
the Medal Awards Committee of the Associa- 
tion. As corresponding member of the Hispanic 
Society of America, and council member of 
the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California he was a valuable worker; and he 
gave devoted attention to his regional chair- 
manship of the prize contests conducted by La 
Prensa of New York. 

Mr. Williams, of a deeply religious nature, 
was for many years deacon of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Ann Arbor; and after teaching 
four years at Santiago, Chile, he studied at 
Oberlin and at Princeton, from whose Theolo- 
gical Seminary he was graduated. Subsequent- 
ly he spent eighteen years in the missionary 
field in various parts of Mexico, also teaching 
for several sessions in the summer school of 
the Universidad Nacional. 

His widow, Medora B. Williams, and two 
daughters, Mrs. A. J. Weir and Miss Medora 
Williams, survive him. 


S. L. RosENBERG. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


M.L. A.S. C. 


The annual spring meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California 
will be held on Saturday, April 27th, at South 
Pasadena Junior High School, Fair Oaks and 
Rollins, South Pasadena. 

The Red Cars, Pacific Electric, pass in front 
of the building. Cars leave the Pacific Electric 
Depot in Los Angeles about every 20 minutes. 
Get off at Rollins. 

9:30 A.M—SPANISH SECTION. Main Audi- 


torium: 

1. Music. 

2. Brief addresses in memory of Mr. C. Scott 
Williams, by Miss Carrillo, Professor 


Rosenberg and Mr. Egas. 
3. Music: “Homing,” by Roy Wimborn. 


4. Address in Spanish: “Nicaragua,” by Sr. 
Herberto Lacayo. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


5. Business. Election of Officers. 
10:30 A.M—FRENCH SECTION. Library: 
1. Music: French Songs by Miss Bunola Kay. 
2. Conférence: “Les derniéres piéces du Théa- 
tre contemporain.” Dr. René Bellé, L’Uni- 
versité de la Californie du Sud. 
3. Business. Election of Officers. 


10:30 A.M.—GERMAN SECTION. Music Room: 
1. German Folksongs. 
2. Report of Textbook Committee, Valentin 
Buehner, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles. 

. Election of Officers. 

. Piano Solo by Walter Koerper, Luther 
Burbank Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

5. Address: “Die Anfaenge der literarischen 
Kritik in Deutschland,” by Dr. Dietrich 
Neufeld, Pomona College. 


12:15 P.M—LUNCHEON. High School Cafe- 
teria. Reservations, $1.00, should be made 
to Mr. A. B. Forbush, Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles, not later than April 24th. 
A short business session will follow the 
luncheon. 


1:45 P.M—GENERAL JOINT SESSION. Main 
Auditorium: 

1. Music by students of the South Pasadena 
High School. 

2. Address: “Is the Spanish a Decadent Race?” 
by Senior Francisco G. de la Riva. 

3. Adjournment. 


CO 


Things Thespian 


Der “DumMMKopr’.—Am Freitag Abend den 
15 Marz wurde von Studenten des deutschen 
Departments an der hiesigen Staatsuniversitat 
jas Drama von Ludwig Fulda, “Der Dummkopf,” 
aufgefiihrt. 

Das Stiick wurde unter der Regie von Pro- 
fessor Uhlendorf flott und mit gutem Verstand- 
nis geleitet. Herr Ehlen spielte Justus mit 
viel Ernst, fast zu viel, denn er sollte eher den 
gutmiitigen, ideal beanlagten Charakter darstel- 
len. Fraulein Evelyn Conrady spielte die reiche 
und viel umschwarmte Amerikanerin und zeigte 
Geschick und guten Sinn in der Darstellung 
einer weltgewandten Rolle. Auch die itibrigen 
Rollen waren gut besetzt: Fraulein Frieda 
Schink als Lucy in Doris’ Gesellschaft war eine 
angenehme Erscheinung; Fraulein Hammond 
spielte Frau Schirmer mit so viel Emphase dasz 
sie und Justus in einer Hauptszene sich des 
Lachens selbst nicht enthalten konnten. Frau- 


lein Phyllis Kuehny stellte als Lisbeth das 
“unschuldige” Kind dar. Die Herren Schroeder, 
Borden und Withers als Vetter von Justus tru- 
gen durch lebhaftes Mitspiel zum Ganzen bei. 
Herr Max Ehrlich stellte im ersten Akt den 
Herrn Amtsgerichtsrat in wiirdevoller und ge- 
lungener Weise dar. 
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Die Zwischenakte wurden durch ein Piano- 
Solo von Fraulein Head und deutsche Lieder 
zur Laute von dem bekannten Singer Robert 
Ullmann verkiirzt. Die zahlreich anwesenden 
Zuschauer folgten der Auffiihrung mit gespann- 
tem Interesse bis zum letzten Augenblick, 

Den Professoren des deutschen Departments 
gebiihrt grosse Anerkennung fiir die guten Re- 
sultate, die sie durch diese 6ffentlichen Auf- 
fiihrungen bekunden.—V. BUEHNER. 


MOoLIERE’s PLAY PrRESENTED.—With Louis F. 
D. Briois, a member of the French department, 
playing the leading role of Monsieur Jourdain, 
Le Cercle Francais of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, assisted by Pi Delta Phi, 
national French honorary fraternity, presented 
Moliére’s famous comedy, “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” to the University on April 12th, in 
Millspaugh Hall. 

Carrying out the custom of French theaters, 
singing, dancing, and music were presented by 
the “intermédes,” under the direction of Mlle. 
Anna F. Holahan, between each act of the play. 
An exact replica of the French stage at the time 
of Moliére, with appropriate costumes, furni- 
ture, and arrangements, was provided. Authen- 
tic costumes of the period were rented at great 
expense, and to further continue the effect, 
music consisting of a clavecin and violins play- 
ing original French scores, which were sent 
over expressly for the production, were heard. 

Mr. Briois gave a finished interpretation and 
was splendidly supported by the well-trained 
talent of tne campus societies. 


“Los INTERESES CREADOS,” which will be pre- 
sented by Sigma Delta Pi, honorary national 
Spanish fraternity, and El Club Espafol, on 
Friday, May 3, 1929, is the only puppet or Poli- 
chinela type of play ever written by Benavente, 
who has won international fame (as well as 
the Nobel Prize) for his dramatic treatment of 
social problems. The attention or all high 
school language teachers, and of Al2 Spanish 
students, as well as of all friends of Spanish, 
is particularly directed to this function. No 
hint of the author’s usual work is found in 
this fanciful piece whose action takes place in 
mythical kingdom peopled by characters who 
run the gamut of human emotions without los- 
ing the charm of their unreality. However, 
although setting and plot are imaginative, the 
actors reflect the spirit of the early 17th century 
in their flowery speeches and vivid costuming. 
The utmost realism in costuming and stage 
decoration has been sought, regardless of ex- 
pense, and every attempt will be made to re- 
produce the life and spirit of the period. 

The performance will take place at Millspaugh 
Hall Auditorium of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 

Price of tickets: Orchestra (reserved) $1.00; 
Balcony (unreserved) $0.75. 

For high school groups of thirty (30) or 
more, the reserved orchestra seats may be 
had for $0.75. Orders may be placed now by 
mail to the University Spanish Office, or by 
phone, OLympia 1141. 


Varied Program for Summer Quarter 
at Stanford 


Rich and varied are the courses offered 
in the German department the coming sum- 
mer. Besides instruction in elementary and 
intermediate German, the following courses are 
listed: German Composition; German Short 
Stories; Advanced Composition; Die deutsche 
Stadt; Directed Reading; Individual Work 
(Training in other lines than reading or compo- 
sition); The German Historic Drama; Minne- 
sang; Deutsche Uebungen fiir Lehrer; Marchen 
und Sage; Recent German Literature and World 
Literature. The last three courses will be given 
by Visiting Professor Friedrich von der Leyen, 
of the University of Cologne. Other members 
of the instructional staff are Miss Louise Gode, 
of Barnard College, and Professor A. C. Mabhr, 
of Stanford. 


The library facilities are adequate for gradu- 
ate study. The private library of the late Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand of Leipzig furnishes valuable 
material, particularly in the older literature and 
lexicography. There is also excellent opportunity 
for advanced work in modern literature, the 
Goethe collection being especially noteworthy. 


Dr. Damaso Alonso, of the Centro de Estudios 
Historicos of Madrid, comes to Stanford for the 
summer of 1929. Dr. Alonso has lectured in 
various European institutions and has published 
several well-known books on Spanish literature 
and philology. He will give two courses: “La 
literatura espanola del Siglo de Oro” and “Lit- 
eratura espanola contempordnea.” Professor 
Espinosa will give courses in “Spanish Pro- 
nunciation,” “Introduction to the Study of Old 
Spanish,” and a “Seminary in Spanish Litera- 
ture.” Professor Johnston will lecture on 
“French Tragedy” and “Modern French Syn- 
tax.” He will also conduct a course on “Dante 
and the Divine Comedy” in English, which will 
be open to juniors and seniors of all depart- 
ments. Special emphasis will be placed this 
summer on movements in contemporary lit- 
erature. Mr. Marcel Francon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will give a course on “The French 
Novel during the Last Half-Century.” 


A French and Spanish dining-room has been 
established for the Summer Quarter in the 
Stanford Union in order to provide additional 
opportunity for students and teachers to speak 
these languages. Conversation at the tables 
will be directed by native teachers of France 
and of Spain, respectively, and every effort 
will be made to assist those in attendance to 
improve their command of the spoken language. 

Many public lectures are scheduled through 
the Summer Quarter. These cover a wide 
range of subjects and are intended to provide 
an opportunity for students to broaden their 
interests in many directions, as well as to sup- 
plement classroom lectures. Concerts have also 
been arranged. Lectures and concerts are pre 
sented by the University to the summer com- 
munity without admission charge. All these ad- 
vantages, combined with unusual opportunities 
for pleasant outdoor recreation, make it p0S- 
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sible for those in attendance to spend a de- 
lightful as well as profitable summer at Stan- 
ford University. 

A bulletin containing a complete announce- 
ment of courses and other information may be 
secured by addressing the Director of the Sum- 
mer Quarter, Box 500, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 


Summer Courses in Los Angeles 

Modern language teachers desiring to carry 
on study during the summer in Los Angeles, 
find among the offerings at the local universi- 
ties something of interest and profit. 

The twelfth annual UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA SUMMER SESSION IN LOS ANGE- 
LES will cover six weeks, beginning Monday, 
July 1st and continuing until August 10th. 
The following courses will be offered: 


FRENCH: Elements of French; Advanced 
Elementary French; Intermediate French; 
Composition, Oral and Written; The Nine- 
teenth Century from 1850-1885; French Civili- 
zation. The visiting professor is Dr. Maxwell 
A. Smith from the University of Chattanooga. 
The other instructors are: Dr. Henry R. 
Brush, M. Louis F. D. Briois and M. Paul 
A. Bonnet, of the regular staff. 

GERMAN: Elements of German; Advanced 
Elementary German; Grammar and Phonetics 
and Introduction to German Romanticism. The 
instructors are Dr. Alfred K. Dolch and Dr. 
B. A. Uhlendorf of the local campus. 


ITALIAN: Elements of Italian, will be 
given by Miss Josephine L. Indovina, of Ber- 
keley. 

SPANISH: Elements of Spanish; Advanced 
Elementary Spanish; Intermediate Spanish; 
Conversation and Composition; Spanish-Ameri- 
can Literature; Spanish Literature from 1870. 
Besides Dr. Erasmo Buceta, from Berkeley, the 
instructors will include: Dr. Manuel P. Gon- 
zalez, Dr. Wm. A. Kincaid, Miss Anna Krause 
and Mrs. Maria Lépez de Lowther of the South- 
ern Branch. 

SLAVIC LANGUAGES: Russian Novelists 
and Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century, and 
Modern Russia, both courses being given by 
Dr. George Z. Patrick, of Berkeley. 

EDUCATION: Methods of Teaching Modern 
Foreign Language, given by Mr. George W. H. 
Shield, Supervisor, Modern Language Division, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


The twenty-third annual Summer Session of 
the UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA will offer the following courses in its six 
weeks term, which begins on July 1st and ends 
on August 9th. 

GERMAN: Intermediate German and Nine- 
teenth Century Readings, both by Professor Er- 
Win Mohme of the University. 

FRENCH: Elementary French; Intermediate 
French; Advanced French Conversation and 
Composition; French Phonetics and Cours de 
Style. The visiting lecturers are Professor 
Henry C. Lancaster, Chairman of the Romance 
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Language Department, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Professor Georges Nivon, Occidental 
College. Professor Herbert D. Austin and Pro- 
fessor L. M. Riddle of the University will com- 
plete the staff. 


ITALIAN: Elementary Italian, by Dr. H. 
D. Austin. 

SPANISH: Elementary Spanish; Interme 
diate Spanish; Elementary Spanish Conversa- 
tion; Commercial Spanish; Current Events; 
History of Spanish Literature (from Cervantes 
to 1898); Advanced Composition and Seminars. 
The courses will be given by Miss Katherine 
Stillwell, Mr. Herberto Lacayo and Mr. H. C. 
Niese, of the regular staff, assisted by Dr. Car- 
los Castillo, of the University of Chicago. 


EDUCATION: Methods of Teaching Modern 
Foreign Languages, given by Mr. George W. H. 
Shield, Supervisor, Modern Language Division, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Announcements giving detailed information 
about the various courses may be had upon 
request from either institution. 


To Stress DicTtion 1n SUMMER CouRSE—More 
graduate courses in literature, and special at- 
tention to diction, will be new features of the 
School of Modern Languages summer session 
to be held from June 24 to August 2 under the 
direction of Dr. Emile B. de Sauzé, director of 
foreign languages, Cleveland Public Schools. 
The courses are given under auspices: of the 
Cleveland School of Education. 

Daniel Jean Michenot, professor of diction 
in the National Conservatory of Strasbourg, 
will teach diction in foreign languages, and 
spend some time giving dramatic training in 
modern tongues. Dr. Ernest Feise, professor 
of German at Johns Hopkins University, also 
will be a new man on the campus. 


’ Harp To CHANGE WRITTEN LANGUAGE BY DE- 
CREE—-Difficulty has been encountered in Turkey 
in carrying out the order of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for use of Latin letters instead of the 
Arabic as the medium for written and printed 
text. It is reported that drastic measures have 
been employed to enforce the order in Constan- 
tinople and the Turkish Black Sea littoral, and 
that the ministry of education has issued a 
circular warning all officials that they must 
without delay learn to read and write the new 
characters. It is stated that the reform is 
not proving so popular as was anticipated, that 
the press is having difficulty in setting up the 
new characters. Re-opening schools was post- 
poned on account of the lack of textbooks 
printed in the new type, and because of the 
lack of proficiency in the new alphabet on the 
part of the teachers.—School Life. 


DecoraTtep—Professor Grant Showerman, of 
the department of classics at the University of 
Wisconsin has been presented with the Cavaliere 
della Corona d'Italia (Cavalier of the Crown 
of Italy). The decoration was given to Pro- 
fessor Showerman in reward for services in 
the field of classical studies and Roman history. 
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Monastic Retreat for Scholars 


THE Grande Chartreuse monastery, in the 
Alps near Grenoble, is to become a hostel 
for professors and scholars, according to re- 
cent press reports. The monastery, which was 
founded by Saint Bruno in 1084, and which 
was the head convent of the Carthusian order, 
has been unoccupied since 1903, when the monks 
were expelled and went to Italy. The plan is 
to refurnish the buildings, and convert the 
portion of them where the lay brothers lived 
into rooms for a hundred people. Only uni- 
versity professors, scholars and scientists who 
wish to work quietly will be admitted. Enough 
money has been obtained for furnishings, and 
through the Institute for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion and the Inter-University Union, a hundred 
professors have already had their names put 
down for the coming holidays. It is believed 
the buildings will be ready for occupation by 
spring. 

The monastery was burned several times, and 
the present buildings date from 1676. It is 
impressively situated in the wild and rugged 
Guiers valley, in a beautiful forest, with the 
Grand Som peak rising above it. In the sum- 


mer, the P. L. M. autocars of the Route des 
Alpes, and those of the other agencies of the 
district, bring quantities of tourists, attracted 
by the fame of the monastery, as well as that 
of the Chartreuse liqueur that the monks dis- 
tilled there before their expulsion. 


In the same region, there is to be provided 
an establishment to take care of the children 
of foreign tourists in Europe, according to the 
Echo de la Fédération de VAlliance Francaise 
for May-June, 1928. It is to be located in 
Villard-de-Lans, also near Grenoble, at an alti- 
tude of 3,000 feet in the Vercors range. The 
children will be under the supervision of a 
medical committee to include well known 
specialists, and courses in French will be pro- 
vided for the English speaking children. 


The scholar with a family might find the 
combination of these institutions useful. He 
could “park” his children at Villard-de-Lans 
and retreat to the monastic seclusion of the 
Grande Chartreuse. As yet no establishment 
has been founded to take care of scholars’ wives, 
but perhaps they would not object to being sent 
to one of the resorts of the district, say Aix- 
les-Bains.—Foreign Language News. 


Enrollment in Foreign Languages 


We have recently received reports showing the number of students enrolled in foreign lan- 
guages in New York, in San Francisco, and in Los Angeles. The figures below from New York 
are reported by Mr. Beha, in charge of German instruction; the totals in the summary by Mr. 


L. A. Wilkins, director of modern languages. 
to our readers. 


A comparison of these reports will be of interest 


NEW YORK CITY— French German Spanish italian Latin 
Junior High Schools, October, 1928......... 29,618 1,430 4,825 944 (Not given) 
New York City Colleges, June, 1928...... 10,603 6,861 4,354 738 a = 

Totails......... 40,221 8,291 9,205 1,682 

SAN FRANCISCO— 

Junior High Schools, March, 1929.......... re 1,589 341 312 
Senior High Schools, March, 1929.......... 2,149 1,027 4,123 1,078 1,604 
Totals 3,096 1,027 5,712 1,419 1,916 

LOS ANGELES— 

Junior High Schools, March, 1929.......... 1,556 
Senior High Schools, March, 1929.......... 4,366 374 pe 3,926 
5,695 374 14,9138... 5,482 

TOTALS COMPARED— 

New York, November, 1928 48,009 7,944 29,998 1,833 (Not given) 
San Francisco, March, 1929...................... 3,096 1,027 5,712 1,419 1,916 
Los Angeles, March, 1929.......................-.- 5,695 374 pk 5,482 


Manual Arts High School, L. A. 


V. BUEHNER. 
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“CHANTONS UN PEU.’—This_ delightful 
collection has just been released by Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., New York. The volume con- 
tains 56 songs, new and old, that are sung in 
the schools of France today. There are songs 
of the provinces, marching songs, folk-songs, 
patriotic songs—all with simplified, charming 
accompaniments, composed especially for school 
use. Many of the pieces are arranged for 
part singing. In the second part of the book, 
there is an abundance of excellent exercise 
material, including vocabulary and grammar 
drills, questionnaires on the songs, directions 
for dramatization, and designs for costumes. 

The author, Mrs. Ruth Conniston, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Middlebury (Vt.) Sum- 
mer School of French, where she offers a 
course on classroom and French Club activi- 
ties. She is also Carillonneuse of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church and is a pupil of 
Louise Vierne, Organist of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris. 

This volume constitutes a valuable addition 
to every teachers personal library. It should 
also find a place in the school or department 
library. 


Maprip’s GREAT UNIversity — Californians, 
particularly those of Spanish origin, will be 
interested in the remarkable university that 
is being built by popular subscription in Spain. 
A symbol of the revival of Spain, the Univer- 
sity of Madrid is to be in every sense a demo- 
cratic institution. Already 23,000,000 pesetas 
have been collected, every citizen, rich or poor, 
contributing one peseta (about 20 cents). There 
is no restriction to the amount of the contri- 
butions and many rich families have swelled 
the fund. Many Americans of Spanish descent 
are contributing generously. Don Gregorio del 
Amo of the famous Dominguez family, of Los 
Angeles, gave $400,000. 

The university is to combine many of the 
features of Oxford, Cambridge, Pennsylvania, 
Stanford and Columbia. It will include a 
clinic, hospital and other buildings of the 
faculty of medicine, schools of science, archi- 
tecture, fine arts and agriculture. The first 
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building financed with the money donated by 
Sefior Gregorio, will be a residence for North 
and South American students. On the front 
facade of the building will be inscribed the 
famous words of the illustrious Queen Isabel, 
referring to the American Indians: “I want 
for my sons of America the same prerogatives 
and rights as those of my sons of Spain.” 


Wortp CONFERENCE ON “NEw EpDvuCATION.”— 

Announcement is made of a world conference 
on new education to be held August 8 to 21, at 
Elsinore, Denmark. It will be the fifth inter- 
national conference of the New Education Fel- 
lowship, which has headquarters at 11 Tavi- 
stock Square, London, England. The general 
theme of the conference will be the new psy- 
chology and the curriculum. The program in- 
cludes a lecture each day by prominent edu- 
cators, and a special feature will be study 
courses and group conferences. Provision has 
been made for social activities and recreation, 
including folk dancing and singing, visits to 
schools and exhibitions, and excursions to 
places of interest. The place of meeting in 
Elsinore is Kronborg Castle, the scene of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, which has been lent to 
the conference for the occasion. 


PERSIAN GOVERNMENT SENDS STUDENTS TO 
Evropre.—Examinations conducted in Septem- 
ber by the Ministry of Education of Persia re- 
sulted in the selection of 110 young men who 
will be sent to Europe at the central govern- 
ment’s expenses for courses of study covering 
several years. Most of them will go to France. 


The prospective departure of these students 
was made the occasion of many public meet- 
ings and was featured by the press as evidence 
of the government’s interest and intention to 
push Persia rapidly along western lines to the 
place it is believed the country of Cyrus and 
Darius should occupy in the modern world. 

Several French professors have been engaged 
for technical schools in Teheran and some Ger- 
man master artisans for industrial schools. 


Ideal Climate! 


Institute of French Education at the 
Pennsylvania State College 


Sixth Annual Session—July 1 to August 9 


For teachers and advanced students who desire an 
essentially French environment. 
in this little corner of France. 

PROFESSOR FREDERIC ERNST, Director 
Beautiful Scenery! 
Wholesome Recreation! 


Send for Institute of French Education Bulletin— 
Director of the Summer Session, State College, Pa. 


No English permitted 


Healthful Surroundings! 
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University of 
Southern California 
1929 SUMMER SESSION 


June 17 to Aug. 9—Eight Weeks Session 
July 1 to August 9—Six Weeks Session 
August 12 to September 3—Post Session 


Courses in 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
and SPANISH 


in addition to a course in Education: Methods 
of Teaching Modern Foreign Languages 


Visiting Faculty includes 
HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER, Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins University 
CarRLOs CostTetLo, Ph.D. 
University of Chicago 
GEORGES NIVON 
Occidental College 
Georce W. H. SHIELD 
Supervisor, Los Angeles City Schools 


SEND FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN OF 
INFORMATION — 3551 University Avenue 


Mount Holyoke College 
Summer School 


COURSES IN GERMAN 
Third Session, 1929 


Conducted by 
L. L. Srroese, Px.D. 


(Heidelberg) 
Professor in Vassar College 


SIX WEEKS of Constant Hearing, 
Speaking and Reading German 


GERMAN HOUSE 
For teachers of German and for men and 
women who need German as a tool for ad- 
vanced work in other subjects. 


For circulars write to the Secretary 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


South Hadley, Mass. 


Spanish Teachers, 
Attention! 


The largest and most attractive 
variety of 


SOUVENIRS AND REALIA TEXTS 
AND MAPS 


direct from Spain 


REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
SPANISH MASTERPIECES 


25 x 17 inches 
ENCICLOPEDIA ESPASA-CALPE 
The most monumental lexical work 

produced in any language. 


Send ten cents, currency or stamps, for 
instructive catalog; amount refunded on 
first order. 


LA CASA DE REALIA | 
1202 S. 16th St. Chickasha, Oklahoma 


BOOKS ABROAD 


A Quarterly Publication Devoted to Com- 
ment on Foreign Books Issued by the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
ROY TEMPLE HOUSE, 
University of Okiahoma, Editor 

Eminent Contributors: Rene Lalou, 
Julius Bab, Jules-Bois, C. H. Conrad 
Wright, J. D. M. Ford, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Ernest Boyd, H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor, Kuno Francke, Paul Shorey, Ralph 
Adams Cram, Albert Guerard, Rudolph 
Schevill, Brother Leo, Rabbi Mordecai M. 
Kaplan, Ferdinand Schevill, André Morize, 
Albert Schinz, William A. Nitze, T. A. 
Jenkins, E. P. Dargan, W. B. Pillsbury, 
Arnold Ronnebeck, Isaac Goldberg, Ca- 
mille Pitollet. 


Comments: 
“ this solid contribution .. . to real 
internationalism.” 7 
—Muna Lee de Munoz Marin. 
“It is invaluable to me.” — Professor 


Otto Bond, University of Chicago. 
.a very fine thing for American 
bibliography.”—Louis J. Bailey, 
Director Indiana State Library. 
BOOKS ABROAD will be sent without 
charge to college and public libraries and 
to individuals who may be interested. Write 
for advertising rates to Todd Downing, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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